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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE outcome of the Apache outbreak in Arizona 

is curiously at variance with the predictions of 
the local worthies who were recently threatening to 
attack the reservation and massacre 5,000 men, women 
and children on account of the misdeeds of perhaps a 
score. The Apaches who left the reservation for 
what is euphonioucly termed ‘‘the warpath ” have 
been hunted down by the troops within a month, 
and are under guard at San Oarlos. According to 
the latest reports they are to be tried by military 
court-martial, and this, on the whole, is probably 
the best plan. The division of authority between 
military and civil officers has occasioned much jeal- 
ousy on the part of officials at Washington as well as 
at San Oarlos, and has frequently exercised a de- 
moralizing influence upon the Indians. General 
Orook, who has frequently pointed out the inability 
of the Indians to understand how there could be 
wore than one geat of authority, labored earnestly 
to have the reservation placed entirely under the 
control of experienced army officers ; and so long as 
the old reservation plan was to be kept up, this 
policy, which was adopted in theory, was prob- 
ably the best. Now that hostilities are at an 


end, however, it is to be hoped that a dis- 
tribution of lands in severalty will be promptly 
carried out, and the danger of further trouble done 
away with by giving the Apaches a permanent 
** stake in the country.” 


The marauders should 


be, and donbtless will be, swiftly punished ; but 
it would be interesting to learn from the court- 


martial proceedings whether this outbreak was 


occasioned by the broken promises or mismanage- 
ment of white men, as has happened before, and 
also how much actual damage was done in the raid 
of which such blood-curdling accounts were tele- 
graphed east. The only specific report of a murder 
which we recall was an error, and, although a great 
deal was said about signal fires and the general stacie 


of terror, it is not clear that any one was killed or 
| any special damage done in the way of cattle or 


horse stealing. In fact, when this brief outbreak is 
compared with the dreadful predictions that all the 
five thousand Apaches were about to break loose and 
ravage the entire south-west, the whole affair has a 
flavor of opera-bouffe. Whatever the temptations 
may have been, over ninety out of every hundred 
Apaches continued peaceful. But these predictions 
were made by men whose only view of the Indian, 
when there is no money to be made out of him, may 
be summed up in the familiar phrase, ‘‘ the only good 
Indian is a dead one.” 


The movement against unrestricted immigration is 
unquestionably gathering strength ; in saying which 
we neither express approval nor disapproval: we 
simply chronicle a fact. The current ‘‘ Forum” 
contains a significant article in favor of such restric- 
tion, from the pen of a foreigner, Professor Boyesen ; 
and the daily papers of last week contain an ab- 
stract of an open letter from Mr. Powderly in the 
same spirit. Professor Boyesen’s argument is based 
upon his judgment that the foreign element is of 
necessity largely an unabsorbed, alienated, and dis- 
contented population, which threatens us with 
various socialistic dangers. Mr. Powderly, on the 
other hand, bases his objection to the arrival of 
more immigrants—at least in such numbers—on the 
ground that their presence tends to lower wages, and 
to prevent those already here from obtaining a fair 
compensation for their labor. He puts less strongly 
what has been said before: that we can raise our 
own laboring population, but we cannot raise the 
laboring population of the whole world. Both 
papers seem to us to involve, what Mr. Powderly 
explicitly claims, the right and duty of the State to 
determine what amount of immigration is needed 
for the best interests of those who are already here, 
and the restriction of all beyond that amount. We 
quote: 

What is required is to know the condition of the coun- 
try and its needs, and if the condition of the country is 
such that a man cannot be self-sustaining for the first year 
after his arrival, if he must knock at the door of mine, mill, 
or factory and offer to take the place of the American 
workingman for less money than that man receives for his 
labor, then his advent to this country partakes more of the 
nature of a curse than a blessing. My plan does not deal 
with the immigrant alone. It will, through the aid of 
bureaus now being perfected, show what an amount of im- 
migration this country requires. More than that we should 
not have.’’ 

Mr. Boyesen, on the other hand, proposes to restrict 
immigration, not according to a measure of quantity, 
bnt according to a standard of character. He says: 

‘‘Rostriction, if it is to be effective, must prohibit 
entrance to certain specified classes of people; and no 
immigrant should be permitted to land unless he can ex- 
hibit a certificate, signed by the American Consal at the 
port from which he has sailed, showing that he possesses 
the qualifications, whatever they may be, which the law 
shalrrequire. Such a requisition would, of course, greatly 
increase the labor and responsibility of the consuls, and 
might necessitate an increase in the numbers of these 
officials. Bnt as a consulate, in all but the principal com- 
mercial cities, is at present almost a sinecure, this objec- 
tion can scarcely be regarded-as a gerious one.”’ 


The difference between these two, if we under- 
stand them aright, is that the one would only ex- 
clude men who are likely to be dangerous to the 
State by reason of their character, the other would 
exclude thoze who, by reason of their number and 


needs, would have the effect to lower the rate of 


wages. But both would restrict immigration, and 
according to the supposed interests of those already 
occupying the national territory. The subject is too 
large to be discussed in a paragraph ; but we may 
raise some questions. Is it wise to maintain a pro- 
tective tariff for the express purpose of stimulating 
wages above the normal world standard ; and then 
attempt to prevent the inevitable flow of laborers to 
the labor market by restrictive legislation? Oan we 
expect to beckon laborers to our shores with one 
hand and shut them ont with the other?. Are we 
quite sure that the influx of immigration has had any 
effect to lower wages? Are we quite sure that 
wages are lower than they were? At present statis- 
ticians are not agreed on this question. Are the in- 
coming immigrants pushing those who are already 
here up or down? Some inquiries in the mining 
fields, one or two years ago, led us to believe that the 
Irish, who formerly furnished a considerable pro. 
portion of the mining laborers, are no longer to be 
found in the mines, that they have given place to 
Hungarians, but that they have in most cases left the 
pick for the farm, the shop, and professional life ; 
that the movement has been an upward not a 
downward one. Are we quite sure that the dis- 


content will be prevented by preventing the com- 


ing to our shores of foreigners; that there are no 
real reasons for the discontent; that if native 
Americans were our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water they would not be far more discontented than 
the foreigners are? In brief ought we not firs: to 
study whether there are not real causes for the dis- 
content which exists, and how we may remove them, 
before we begin on the problem how to remove the 
discontented ones themselves? Such seem to us to 


‘be some of the questions which we must seriously 
consider before we are ready even to consider how to 


restrict immigration from abroad. Meanwhile we 
can perhaps reasonably hope that out of this agita- 
tion there will be brought about at least a willing- 
ness to allow immigration for a time not to be 
stimulated by ingenious devices to increase it. 


Atlanta University is a collegiate institution 
founded and largely supported by the American 
Missionary Association, primarily for the education 
of colored people. The money given by the United 
States Government to the various States for educa- 
tional purposes, a few years ago, was divided, and a 
part of it—an income of $8,000 a year—was given to 
Atlanta for the education of nagroes, the rest being 
appropriated to an institution devoted to the educa- 
tion of the whites. The professors at Atlanta, and 
the pastor of the church connected with the college, 
are, we believe, all whites. It is doubtful whether 


there are as yet any colored men sufficiently equipped | 


who could be obtained to fill any of its chairs; cer- 
tainly there are not enough to fill all the chairs. 
The children of these professors and the pastor at- 
tend the University. There are no other white chil- 
dren attending it. Upon this state of facts the 
Board of Visitors appointed by the Legislature have 
reported to the Legislature that white children are 
in attendance on the University ; the Governor has, 
in his message, called attention to this awful fact ; a 
bill has been introduced withdrawing the appropria- 
tion, on the ground that the $8,000—which only pays 


& smal! proportion of the University expenses—was © 


appropriated to negro education, and it is a mis- 
appropriation to allow its expenditure in a school 
which white children attend ; a second bill is pro- 
posed, whether absolutely introduced or not we are 
not sure, prohibiting, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, the co-education of the two races in any 
schools ; and a third bill is threatened requiring ail 
teachers in colored schools to be col ored. 


We are, as our readers know, rather lukewarm in 
the cause of mixed schools and mixed churches. If we 
lived in the South we should go to a white church, and 


wee 


ai 
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send our children to a white schoo! or educate them 
at home, if we could. Wedo not believe in attempt 

ing to force co-education or co-worship of the races. 
Bat to forbid the Professors of such an institution as 
Atlanta University, founded and maintained by 
benevolence, and at a self-sacrifice, to teach their 
own children in the University would be a scandal- 
ous outrage ; it is rendered c»nsiderably worse by 
the false pretense that the $8 000, which pays only a 
fractional part of the expenses of the colored pupils, 
is being misappropriated to the education of the 
whites, and still more by the absolute falsehood that 
the faculty of Atlanta University are gathering white 
recruits for the University for the purpose of forcing 
an issue on the people of Georgia. As to the pro- 
posed Jaw requiring the teachers of all colored schools 
to be themselves colored, it is a very thinly-veiled 
attempt to prevent any thorough education of the 
colored people. It would be unjust to hold the peo- 
ple of Georgia, or even the Legislature, responsible 
for this piece of demagogism, for it is not yet accom- 
plished ; but it is this sort of thing, occurring in the 
very city in which Mr. Grady lives, and which he is 
educaiing by his journal, which makes a great manv 
Northern people less hopefui as to the progress of the 
‘‘ New South” than is The Christian Union. If the 
scheme should be carried through by the Legislature 
of Georgia, we hope the American Missionary Associ 

ation will let the Legislature withdraw its appropria- 
tiop, and will ask the North for the money to con- 
tinue the work. If it is madea penal offense for the 
professors to teach their own children in the school 
because they are white, we suspect that Georgia will 
find that they are men who will go to prison, if need 
be, for a principle. 


In the same conneetion is to be noted the secession 
from the Diocesan Episcopal Oonvention of South 
Oarolina last May, already reported in our columns, 
by certain delegates, because colored clergymen were 
admitted to the Convention. In this case, however, 
the maj>rity refused to recognize the color line ; the 
color-phobists were in the minority aud are the 
seceder3z. They bave published a statement of the 
grounds of their withdrawal. It constitutes a pam- 
nhlet of about sixty pages, gives what is claimed to 
be a history of this question culminating in the action 
of last May, claims that the presiding bishop disre- 
garded rules of order by his rulings, and places the 
secession on that ground. The question of order is 
of small interest to the public; the question whether 
colored delegates can properly be excluded from a 
Christian church, whether a church would be truly 
Christian which excluded men whose only offense 
was the color of the skin, is a matter of very consid- 
erable importance to the church at large. We trans 
fer to our coiumns the abstract of the position of the 
seceders on this question, taking it from the New 
York ‘* Times,” whose report is apparently written 
by one who sympathizes with the secession : 

‘The point to be determined is whether the admission of 
colored clergymen to he convention was contemplated in the 
constitution of the church. They contend that it was not 
and that it is the first attempt in the history of the church 
to make the church other than a national church—tbat is, 
the church of a race. They believe the seating of colored 
clergymen jn the Convention to be not only unconstitut‘onal 
but aargerous, and in this relation recall the rerolu'ion of 
Mr. Prentiss in 1875, asserting the right of exclusion, the 
resolutions of the standing committee on the Saltus c’se in 
1870, recognizing the differences of the two races brought 
together in the diocese, and the report of the Sewaunee 
Conference in favor of a missionary organization because 
of the peculiarty of the relations between the two races. It 
is argued that there ie no danger whatever to any of the 
social barriers between the races if the colored people be 
taken into councils and churches as the equals of the whites, 
but the committee are cor fident that the actual and prseti- 
cal re-ult would be to force negro social equality upon the 
people, The duty and responsibility of the church in the 
Southern S’ates in regard to the colored people is fully rec- 
ognized, but there is no call ‘to take them into our conn- 
cils.’ 

This recalls the objection which the Pharisees 
made to Jesus Christ: that he received sinners and 
ate with them. If he had contented himself with 
preaching to them, the Pharisees would not s0 stren- 
vously have cbjected. But to mingle with them on 
terms of social equali‘y was unpardonable. There 
is, however, this d fference between the two cases: 
the publ]'cins and sinners of the New Testament were 
scandalously corrupt, while the colored clergymen 
whom the seceders are determined to exclude from 
their councils are honorable Obristian gentlemen, 
against whom no suggestion of reproach is breathed, 
except their race. The ‘‘Times” says that the 
seceders represent more than half of all the persons 
connected with the church, and more than half of 
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all the communicants ; they represent also parishes 
which pay nearly two-thirds of the convention ex- 
penses, more than two-thirds of the Bishop's fund, 
and nearly two thirds of the contributions to mis- 
sivns. It adds that the seceders do not propose per- 
manently to withdraw from the church; they only 
mean to bring the issue clearly before the churches 
represented, for their ultimate decision. 


A circular letter has been sent to the governors of 
the different states, asking them to send representa- 
tives to a conference which will be held in New York 
August 23, for the purpose of formulating a uniform 
syetem of procedure to be used in extraditing fugi- 
tives from justice. The letter is signed by the 
Governors of Massachusetts, Vermont, Oonnecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. They state that while 
the present regulations and practice of the various 
states regarding criminals from beyond their borders 
are substantially similar, they are nevertheless 
widely divergent in details and particular require- 
ments. This divergence sometimes affords crimi- 
nals an opportunity to escape from punishment, 
and often leads to vexations delays and 
increased legal expenses. The increased num- 
ber of statutory crimes attendant upon the growth 
of our commercial syatem, and the increased 
facilities of travel, have added greatly to the number 
of cases in which inter-State extradition is neces- 
sary, and the establishment of a harmonious system 
becomes a matter of importance. The Governors 
are requested to send to the conference representa- 
tives who shall be thoroughly familiar with the 
judicial procedure of their respective States, and 
who shall have the authori. y to give to the recom- 
mendations of the Oonference the assent of the Gov- 
ernors appointing them. President Dwight, of the 
Columbia Law School, and Samuel T. Spear, the 
writer on Inter-State Extradition, have been invited 
to be present at the Oonference. 


Father McGlynn has published at length, in the form 
of an interview to the ‘‘ Standard,” his side of the 
story of his controversy with the papal authorities. It 
does not appear to us to contain much, if anything, of 
importance not already reported to our readers. He 
admits that he spoke last October in Ohickering Hal] 
on b: half of the George movement, though positively 
forbidden by the archbishopso to do ; but he declares 
that he could not honorably violate his contract to 
make that speech, that he did consent to make no 
further speeches during the canvas, and that having 
submitted to suspension for two weeks from his 
office for this offense, the accounts between him and 
the church, so far as the offense was concerned, were 
squared. Heconcades that he received a papal order 
dated the 17th of January, summoning him to Rome, 
but says that simultaneously with its receipt there 
was published by the Archbishop a telegram from 
Cardinal S:meoni, directing the Archbishop to have 
Dr. McGlynn again invited to proceed to Rome, aud 
also to condemn in writing the doctrines to which he 
had given utterance in public meetings. Ashe could 
not conscientiously condemn those doctrines he 
deemed it useless to preceed to Rome. He gives as 
additional reasons for his failure to go that his physi- 
cian had forbidden him to undertake the journey as he 
was troubled with a serious heart affection, and that 
he had not the necessary pecuniary means. As to 
the decree of excommunication, he vigorously defies 
it, acknowledges that he received communion after 
hs had received the decvee of excommunication, 
declares that he would not have the slightest scruple 
about going to communior, and receiving the euchba- 
rist from any priest who would administer it to 
him, and intimates that he can consecrate the Holy 
Sacrament and communicate it to himself in spite of 
bishop, propaganda, and Pope. 


This communication will leave in the minds of 
those of the public who read it some perplexity. 
They will be apt to think that Father McGlynn’s 
heart-trouble would be more likely to be aggravated 
by his recent crusades than by a voyage to Europe, 
and they will remember that kis friends were quite 
ready to furnish the necessary p2cuniary means for 
the voyage if he saw fit to undertake it. The main 
question at issue between himself and the church 
they will find somewhat confused. The absolute 
separation of church and State is a cardinal article 
in the American creed ; and though temporarily 
Damocratic or Republican prejudices may lead par- 
tisans to congratulate themselves on an intervention 


greater political significance, the second sober thought 
of substantialiy all Americans will Jead them to re- 
sent, with vigor if need be, any attempt by priest, 
bishop, archbisaop, cardi al, or Pope, to interfere 
directly or indirectly by the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority in American politics. If Dr. McGlynn had 
been a wise strategist, or had been wisely advised, 
and could have made it appear to the American pub- 
lic that he was proceeded against for daring to have 
and express political opinions adverse to those of 


with enthusiasm by the great mass of the American 
people including, we believe, a Jarge majority of 
American Oatholics. But he has not succeeded in 
making this appear. Oa the cootrary, it appears 
that he has been summoned to Rome to confer there 
with the supreme authorities of the church to which 
he professes allegiance. And although in one tele- 
gram not addressed to him, this summons has been 
accompanied with a demand that he retract his polit- 
ital utterances, it does not appear this retraction 
was made a condition precedent to a hearing by the 
Pope. And Americans, whether Catholics or Prot- 
estants, as a body, believe heartily in, loyalty and in 
that duty of obedience to superiors which loyalty 
carries with it. In short, in so faras Dr. McGlynn 
denies the right of archbishop, or even Pope, to regu- 
late his political action, Americans will sympathize 
with him, whatever their views as to the action 
itself ; in so far as he refuses obedience to a sum- 
mons to Rome to explain his opinions and atti- 
tude to his superiors, they will think that he has 
brought upon himself the separation which has been 
decreed from the church of his faith. 


During the greater part of last week the elevated 
railroad of Brooklyn, which usually carries from 
thirty to forty thousand passengers per day, was 
only able to carry from four to six thousand, and 
even these traveled at a considerable risk of delay 
and danger. It seems that several of the engineers 
and firemen in the employment of the road had been 
discharged for causes which the men considered 
trivial. The success of the recent strike upon the cable 
road of Brooklyn encouraged them to think that 
they had only to press their claims in order to have 
them recognized. On Monday of last week, there- 
fore, a committee of these employees, accompanied 
by two representatives of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, presented a list of their grievances 
to the manager of the elevated road. He refused to 
consider them, and forthwith a strike was ordered. 
At first the company was completely helpless. They 
employed whatever engineers presented themselves ; 
but these were few and incompetent, and the result 
was innumerable delays and a number of minor 
accidents. The inconvenience occasioned to the 
public was, of course, exceedingly great; and the 
Mayor of Brooklyn and the State Oommissioner of 
Arbitration at once offered their assistance in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation ; but the managers of the 
road insisted that they were entirely in the right, 
and refused to arbitrate. They, however, presented 
to the State Commissioner their side of the difficulty. 
By Thursday it was evident that the men were cer- 
tain to lose in the struggle. The engineers and fire- 
men together numbered less than one hundred, and 
the company was gradually succeeding in breaking 
in new men equal to their tasks. By Sunday almost 
the usual number of trains were running, and some 
of the strikers lost heart, and came to the company 
asking for work. The fact that so conservative a 
trades union as the Brotherhood of L»ocomotive 


quite surprising to the general public, and it may be 
that the Brotherhood had better grounds for itg 
action than are apparent. 


The echoes of the Jubilee have no sooner died away 
than the tumult of the intense political struggle in 
Eogland becomes audible again. The apparently 
smooth and safe course of the combi:ed Tories and 
Liberal Unionists was interrupted last week by one 
of those erratic performances of Lord Ohurchill 
which make his friendship at times more dangerous 
than his enmity. In a very cifective spzech in the 
House of Oommons he succzeded Jast week in 
thoroughly embarrassing the Conservative Ministry 
by his exceedingly frank handling of the Irish Lind 
bill; he showed that the olive branch extended by 
the Oonservatives is meant to shield the Irish land- 
lord under the guise of protecting the Irisa tenant. 


from the church which has tended to break upa 


Jabor party, which might otherwise have become of 


Lord Ohurchill succeeded in making this so plain that 
the Ministry were evidently embarrassed, and, have 
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already agreed to censiderable concessions which will 
seriously modify the character of the measure. It is 
suspected that Lord Churchill is executing a flank 
movement of his own, in concert with Mr. Ohamber- 
lain, with a view of forcing himself upon the Ministry 
again. Meanwhile it is alsoto be noted that the 
Liberal Unionists are becoming very restive, and that 
they find the Land bill exceedingly distasteful. One 
of the most influential of them, Sir George Otto 
Trevalyan, after a long period of hesitation, has gone 
over to the Gladstone wing. 


Archdeacon Farrar has a contribution, which is 
rather a written oration than a review article, in the 
last ‘*Contemporary,” on Africa and the Drink 
Trade, which apart from its rather too rhetorical elo 
quence presents some awful facts for the considera- 
tion of the great commercial power of Christendom. 
These facts may all be comprised in the one statement 
that commerce is doing far more for the destruction 
of the African tribes, by carrying to them the worst 
kind of spirituous liquors, than Obristendom has done 
for the salvation of Africa by stopping the African 
slave-trade. This is not the Archdeacon’s rhetoric, 
for Sir Richard Barton, the Hon. James Johnson, 
and others bear this testimony. ‘‘It is my sincere 
belief,” says the former, ‘‘that if the slave trade 
were revived with all its horrors, and Africa could 
get rid of the white man with the ganpowder and 
rum which he has introduced, Africa would be 
gainer in happiness by the exchange.” The same 
substantial conclusion is enforced by the testimony 
of native chiefs. What makes the matter worse is 
that these facts have been cflicially brought before 
Parliament by Government inquiries and nothirg is 
done to stop the wrong, which is at once destroying 
the native population and paralyzing English and 
other commerce. Nay! worse than this; the 
Eoglish government has absolutely interfered to pre- 
vent the exclusion of ram from the African com- 
muaitier, when the African chieftains have attemp‘ed 
to exclude it In Madagascar *‘ the able and courage- 
ous king. Radama L., paid the du'y and ordered every 
cask of rum to be staved in on the shore, except 
those that went to government stores. The mer- 
chants of M:uritias (which was sending the rum to 
Madagascar), complained ; the English officials inter. 
fered, and from that day to this the cursed stuff has 
had free course, and deluged the land with misery 
andcrime” In 1883 the natives of the South Africa 
Diamond fields petitioned to the Oape Parliament to 
have the public houses removed six miles from the 
fields, but the petition was rejected. These are ap- 
parently typical facts. Some pitifal entreaties are 
quoted by the Archdeacon from native chieftains to 
the Eoglish government to put a stop to this destruc- 
tive traffic. Thus, for example, King Maliké, the 
Mohammedan Emir of Nayé, to Bishop Orouther: 
Barasai, baras’, baras&; by God ! it has ruined our 
country ; it has ruined our people very much ; it has 
made our psople become mad. .... For God and the 
Prophet’s sake! for God and the Prophet his mes- 
senger’s sake he must help us in this matter—that of 
bara:i Weall have confidence in him. He must 
not leave our country to become spoiled by bara:4.” 
No one can read this article without a profound con- 
viction that the liquor traffic cannot be left to laissez 
faire and thelaw of supply anddemand. Christian- 
ity has destroyed slavery and the slave-trade ; its 
next battle field is drink and the drink trade. 


GENERAL NeEws.——The most interesting event of 
the past we: k bas been the weather. The ‘‘ hot wave” 
extended practically everywhere. The temperature 
in the streets of some cf the cities of the interior 
reached as high as 109 degrees in the shade. In 
Chicago becween Friday and Monday there were one 
hundred and thirty-five deaths from sunstroke. The 
storms which bave occurred, especially the severe 
one in New Yorkon Sunday, had almost no effect in 
cooling the atmosphere, but merely added to its 
general ‘‘ mugginess.”’ In such times as these, one 
questions the philosophy of Southey’s apple woman, 
who told him that ‘‘any weather is better than 
none.’’——The Boston ‘‘ Herald” prints a long account 
of the progress of the Saturday half-holiday move- 
ment in the various large cities. In all of them, ex- 
cept Baltimore and New Orleans, most of the whole- 
sale and retail stores, and a large number of the 
manufactories close at one o’clock. In New York itis 
estimated that over one hundred thousand employees 
have their Saturday afternoon free during the hot 
weather. No compaint is made that the time gained 
for recreation is not well spent. The report from St. 


Louis says that many of the merchants state that 
their work moves so briskly on Saturday morning 
that no loss is felt.———During last week President 
Oleveland visited relatives in Oentral New York. He 
made two addresses at the centennial celebration at 
Clinton, which the the New York ‘‘ Tribune” char- 


acterized as ‘‘ graceful, thoughtful, and dignified.” 


——tThe National Association of Master Painters met 
in New York and passed resolutions in favor of 
manual training schools. They also passed a resolu- 
tion that no apprentice who is employed by a master 
painter be engaged by another master painter without 
the consent of his employer.——The President of 
Guatemala has suspended the constitution, and sum- 
moned a convention to meet in Octoter to frame a 
new one. 


NEAR TO NATURE. 


O retain freshness of feeling and the capacity of 
receiving pleasure from common things is one 

of the secrets of a happy life. The old age that 
keeps the bouyant expectation of youth that every 
day will bring some happiness with it, is a joy and an 
inspiration. Too many men and women wear off the 
keen edge of their faculties and as they advance in 
life leave behind them, one by one, the pleasures 
which gave living its zest and variety. The colors 
fade, the skies grow chill, the birds sing at longer 
intervals, and over all things their creeps a leaden 
hue born of disillusion and weariness. It ia a 
psthetic outcome of a man’s life when he wearies of 
the stage before he has acted his part, and loiters in- 


different on a scene which has a le:sening interest | 


for him but which he has no power to leave. 

To keep one’s spirit fresh and sensitive to the sights, 
sounds, and in filaences that give it pleasure is a part 
of life which no one will neglect who wishes to look 
forward joyfully to the years whose coming will bring 
certain diminution of pbysical energy; and he whi 
seeks thia unfailing freshness will leave no faculty 
unused. It is disuse rather than misuse which de- 
stroys the power of receiving joy from common 
things ; it is the man who never used his eyes who 
ceases after atime to see at all. Walking in the 
fields with a young man, Agassiz once came upon a 
great bowlder stranded in the meadow. His trained 
eye read its history at a glance, and turning to his 
companion he asked him what he saw. The young 
man promptly replied that he saw a great stone. 
‘*Bat what do you see about it?’ The youth con- 
fessed that he saw nothing in particular. ‘‘ Use 
your eyes,” commanded the naturalist, barely re- 
straining his impatience. But the young man did 
not know how to use his eyes. Almost passionately 
Agassiz pointed one fact after another about the rock 
so patent, when his attention was once called to them, 
that the youth was ashamed of his own stupidity, and 
there and then resolved to keep his eyes open thence- 
forth and endeavor to really see the world in which 
he lived. 


To one who has never learned to use his eyes and 


ears out of doors a walk with Mr. Burroughs is a 
kind of revelation. Oommon things suddenly grow 
interesting ; things never noticed before are found 
on every hand ; color, form, movement, are detected 
where their presence was never before suspected, 
and all this simply because Mr. Burroughs has always 
been in the habit of using his eyes in the woods, ora 
field, or along the quiet country roads. It is one of 
the healthful indications of a sounder life in this 
country that we are caring more and more for the 
freedom, the variety, the beauty of natural life ; that 
we are traveling further to find that which furnishes 
a sharp contrast to our daily routine, and when we 
have found it we are glad te stay in its company. 
Nature is becoming something more than an abstrac- 
tion to us; we are feeling her charm and permitting 
her to reach our minds and hearts. The very order 
of the seasons ought to save us from the monotony 
which is the bane of 80 many lives ; those who have 
kept themselves near to nature feel the birth 
of new sensations, the sway of new emotions, 
as summer passes into autumn and winter into 
spring. At this season the habits of our working 
months are completely reverzed ; our closed windows 
are open, and we are under the trees instead of 
before the fire. A thousand subtle, renewing infia- 
ences steal into us unaware if we surrender our. 
selves to the hour and the scene about us. We do 
not need a naturalist’s training, nor the sensitive 
imagination of a poet to win the confidence of nature, 
and to enter into her vivifying fellowship. A quiet 
hour spent out of doors in solitude, by one who will 


resolutely banish his cares, perplexities, and habitual 
work, will refresh his spirit as the sea refreshes one 
who plunges into it after the heat and labor of the 
day. Many of us simply ignore nature as a part of 
our life; we notice that some landscapes are more 
attractive than others, that roads are shaded and 
meadows sweet ; but of nature as a distinct resource, 
as a great and constant source of joy to us, we know 
nothing. We need to recognize first of all that nature 
is one of the great pages in the book cf revelation ; a 
page on which the band of God lies unmistakably, 
and over which the scheming, brains of men have 
woven no concealing webs of theory and system. 
Fortunately, the sweep of the great seas, the majes- 
ty of the great hills, the unbroken march of the 
great stars are beyond the reach of those who are 
determined that God shall do things according to 
their individua] notion ; no commentator can blur 
the sublime lines in which nature expresses the truths 
that are in her keeping to be shared with those that 
love her. When we have thus learned to think of 
nature as an inspiration, a revelation, and a resource 
a3 a word of God as authoritative as any he has ever 
uttered ; as a resource more rich and varied than the 
literature which is such companion of our solitude, 
we have taken the first step towards gaining a fel- 
lowsbip that will enrich and refresh us beyond our 
thought. An open heart and au open mind will do 
the rest. 


GOD'S DEALING WITH THE HEATHEN. 


OES God deal with the heathen on the princi- 
ples of mercy or on those of jastice? That we 
may make the meaning of this question clear, we 
quote a statement of the two principles from a recent 
sociological paper of Herbert Spencer's. Herbert 
Spercer is not a theolegian ; it is for that reason we 
quote him ; because he will not be suspected of hay- 
ing any theological bias, or of inventing for theo- 
logical reasoys a distinction which does not exist. 
The distinction which he applies to physical and 
moral life is, however, equally applicable evidently 
to the moral life. The italics are our own : 
‘*Tt requires no proving that the blind, ur fledged hedge- 
_ bird, or the young puppy even after it has acquired sight, 
would forthwith die if it had to keep itself warm, and ob- 
tain its own food. The gratuitous parental aid must be 
great in proportion as the young one is of little worth, 
either to itself or to others ; and it may diminish as fast as, 
by increasing development, the young one acquires worth, 
at first for self-susteptation, and by and by for the susten- 


received clearly must be inversely as the power or ability of the 
receiver. Clearly, if during this first period or life bencfits 
were prorortioned to merits, or rewards to deserts, the 
species would disappear in a generation. But when the 
young have come to maturity there comes into play a prin- 


the rest of life rach adult gets benefits in proportion to merit, 
reward in proportion to desert ; merit and desert in each case 
being understood as ability to falfill all the requirements of 
life—to get food, to secure shelter, to escape enemles.’’ 

On which of thease two principles does God deal 
with the pagan world? Does he proportion his 
treatment of them to their deserts—is it enough to 
show that he is just? Or does he proportion his 
benefits inversely to their deserts—does he treat them 
on principles of mercy ? 


the world has either directly asserted or quietly 
assumed that God treats a part of the human race 
on principles of mercy and a part on principles of 
justice ; that he is a Father to some anda Judge or 
Moral Governor to others. The ancient Jews 
believed that he was merciful to the Jews—his 
chosen people—and rigorously just to the pagans ; 
in mediswval Europe the Romanist believed that he 
was merciful to the baptized, rigorously just to the 
unbaptized; in the Raformed Ohurch Oalvinism 
assumed, if it did not teach, that he was merciful to 
the elect and just to the non-elect ; and still even in 
broad and catholic minds there is a very general im- 
pression that his mercy is confined to Christendom, 
to those nations to whom Ohrist has been made 
known, and that he is jast to the pagans to whom 
Christ has not been made known. Every Obristian 
instinctively recognizes that for him there would be 
no hope if he were treated on principles of justice, if 
he were to get fron God ‘‘ benefits in Sproportion to 
merit, reward in proportion to desert.” But a great 
many of the current theological discussions are con- 
ducted on the assumption that it is enough to show 
that God has given the pagan a law by writing it on 
his heart, and that the pagan has no merit or 
desert which entitles him to claim a reward or bene- 


fit. The Ohbristian is treated on principles of mercy ; 


tation of others. That is to say, during immaturity benefits — 


ciple just the reverse of that above described. Throughout . 


It is not to be doubted that theology in all ages of | 
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he receives benefits without merit ; but it is supposed 
that the pagan is treated on principles of justice, 
and can expect and will receive no benefit, and cannot 
complain since he has no merit. An illustration of 
what we mean is afforded by the following from Dr. 
Hodge in his commentary on the second chapter of 
Romans. The italics are his: 

‘‘ He (Paul) is speaking (in verse 13) not of the method of 
justitication for sinners, but of the principle on which all 
who are out of Christ are to be judged. They shall be 
judged impartially, according to their works, and especially 
to their knowledge of duty. On these principles no flesh 
living can be justified in the sight of God. The only way, as 
he afterwards teaches, to escape their application, is to 
confide in Christ, in virtue of whose death God can be just, 
and yet justify the ungodly who believe in him.”’ 

Thus it is assumed that the principles on which 
God judges pagans and Obristians are essentially 
different ; the one are judged according to the prin- 
ciples of justice—rewards in proportion to merit ; 
the other are judged according to the principles of 
mercy—benefits according to need. 

We believe that this whole conception of God as 
one who deals with one portion of the human race 
on one principle, and with another portion of the 
human race on another principle—with the Jews ac- 
cording to merit, and with the Gentile according to 
need, with those out of Ohrist according to justice, 
and with those in Ohrist according to mercy—is 


erroneous. God is not the Father of a portion of 


the human race, and the moral governor of the 
other portion. He is the Father of the whole 
human race. The whole human race is in its imma- 
turity. It is clear to apply the principles laid down 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer above, in apparently entire 
unconsciousness of their moral and spiritual applica- 
tion, it is clear that if during this earthly life, this 
life of childhood and immaturity, benefits were pro- 
portioned by God to merits or rewards to deserts, 
humanity would disappear in a generation. It could 
not survive justice. But God does not confer bene- 
fits and rewards in proportion to desert and merit; 
neither upon Jew nor upon Gentile; neither upon 
those in Obrist nor upon those out of Ohbrist. Justi- 
fying men is not judging them justly. It is not 
judging them at all. It is rightening them; it is 
conferring benefits upon them in the spiritual realm ; 
it is bringing them into fellowship with God, and 
making them participators of his righteousness. And 
this God does alike for Jew and Gentile, for bap- 
tized and non-baptized, for elect and non-elect, for 
those having a knowledge of Ohrist and those having 
no knowledge of Ohrist. He blesses men according 
to their needs, not according to their merits ; accord- 
ing to their desires, aspirations, purposes, not ac- 
cording to their achievements. He is no respector 
of persons. He deals not only with all individuals 
in any one class, but also with all classes of men, on 
the same principles, and those the principles of 
mercy, not the principles of justice. 

This isthe burden of Paul’s argument in the second 
chapter of Romans, which more clearly than any in 
the Bible indicates the principles of God’s dealing 
with the pagan world. Its significance, if it be given 
its natural and plain meaning, is free from ambiguity. 
God is no respector of persons. He knows no differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile, that is between men 
of different race, nationality and religious belief and 
worship, for this last was the most fandamental and 
characteristic difference between the Jew and the 
Greek. It is not according to these considerations 
that God will render to every man. Man is not 
measured by his birth and circumstances, nor by his 
religious opinions and liturgical practices. If by 
patient continuance in well doing he seeks for glory 
and honor and incorruption, God will answer the as- 
pirations so interpreted—interpreted not by words, 
but by deeds, and deeds patiently continued and 
made a life practice—and will give him eternal life ; 
if on the other hand he is self-seeking, and holds 
back the truth in unrighteousness, and is not obedient 
to his conscience, but is obedient to his unrightous 
impulses, to him God will render wrath and indigna- 
tion, tribulation and anguish. 

This teaching of Paul is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Bible everywhere. It is confirmed 
by the conditions of salvation laid down by Isaiah : 
‘Let the wicked forsake his way and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, for be will have mercy upon him, and unto our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.” It is re- 
iterated in Peter’s declaration to Oornelius: ‘‘I 
perceive that God is no respector of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with him.” It is implied in 


Ohrist’s rebuke to the Pharisees : ‘‘ Many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out.” All these teachings agree in this, that 
God will render to all men on the same principles, 
whether Jew or Greek, whether Obristian or Pagan ; 
in judging them he will be governed not by what 
they have done, but by what they have desired and 
aimed to do; by their aspirations and purposes 
rather than by their achievements. 

Does any one ask how then is the Christian any 
better off than the Pagan? In doing this he simply 
asks in another form the question which Panu] has 
answered: ‘‘ What advantage, then, hath the Jew? 
Much every way ; chiefly because that to them were 
committed the oracles of God.” Christianity, 
whether given to the Jew by prophecy, or to the 
Ohristian by history, is an added privilege, an in- 
creased opportunity, a clearer light, a fuller revela- 
tion of that mercy and love of God whose riches of 
goodness and forbearance and long suffering should 
lead to repentance. 

Ohrist came not to add a new condition to salva- 
tion, so that, whereas before it was granted to re- 
pentance from sin and faith in-God, now faith in 
Ohrist is added as a further condition ; he came to 
open a way to God, to reveal him to mankind, and 
to make the exercise of both repentance and faith 
easier. The grace of God is afforded through Obrist ; 
but it is not limited to those that have a knowledge 
of Ohrist, or an understandjng either of his Person 
or his mission or work. To every man, whether Jew 
or Gentile, whether Christian or pagan, who by 
patient continuance in well doing seeks for glory 
and honor and incorruption, he will give eternal 
life; for he gives to all men, not according to their 
ability, knowledge, or power, not according to their 
merit or desert, but according to their need, their 
aspiration, their desire, their purpose, their readi- 
ness to receive his gifts, who walk in his way, and 
obey his law of love ‘‘ For every one that a-keth 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.” 


HE article entitled ‘‘ My Religious Exprerience,” 

published in the Sunday Afternoon Department 

of this week’s issue, is a genuine piece of autobiogra- 

phy, and will be read with interest by all those who 

have a sympathetic interest in real life. To thought- 

ful readers it will suggest many reflections ; we note 
simply two. 

In the first place, it is not true that the Gospel 
offers to any man immunity from the consequences 
of past transgression on condition of repentance and 
faith. Such a promise would be a very dangerous 
one, and the granted boon one of more than doubt- 
ful value. Indeed, it would be difficult to conceive 
of anything more disastrous to the moral well-being 
of the race than a provision by which a man migit 
violate the moral laws of life and avoid the penalty 
of the violated laws by regret however sincere, or a 
new moral purpose however earnest. What the 
Gospel promises is the help of God to any soul which 
finds itself enmeshed in evil habits, whether of out- 
ward conduct or of inward thought, which are the 
consequences of transgression, and who desires de- 
liyerance and an emancipated life. Itis the revela- 
tion of a law of life setting free from the law of sin 
and death. The chapter of autobiography to which 
we have referred itself illustrates the working of this 
spiritual law. No man can neglect the education of 
his intellectual powers in his youth, and acquire the 
fruits of culture in his manhood by experiencing 
knowledge. Neither can a man neglect the educa- 
tion of his moral and spiritual powers and acquire the 
fruits of moral and spiritual culture by experienc- 
ing religion. Forgiven he may be and is, but forgiven- 
ness is not letting one off from penalty, but it is 
working out io one a new and better life. He may be 
born again, but if he is late bora he must bear in the 
immaturity of his manhood experiences the conse- 
quences of his early fault. 

Nevertheless the marvelous grace of God works 
out even from our sins benefits which are sometimes 
greater than those which we work out from our 
virtues. The possession of an experience born of 
sinfal youth becomes, under divine inspiration, an 
equipment for a work for which a sinless youth and 
an unpardoned manhood could not equip. If 
Augustine had not borne about with him the memory 
of his youth he could not have written his ‘‘ Con- 


fessions.”. If John B. Gough had not borne about 
with him the memory of his dissipated and well-nigh 
wrecked early manhood he could not have been the 
apostle of temperance which he came to be. Paul 
could not have written the eighth chapter of Romans 
if he had not lived the seventh, nor David written the 
Fifty-first Psalm if he had not fallen under tempta- 
tion and into sin. The writer of ‘‘ My Religious — 
Experience” is «quipped for dealing with minds 
distressed by spiritual doubts and darkness as he 
could not be if he had not known spiritual doubts 
and darkness himself. Moses by forty years of 
shepherd life in the wilderness was prepared to lead 
a nation through the same wilderness. The Pharisee 
Paul emancipates his age from Phariseeism ; the 
monk Luther his age from asceticism and servitude. 

There are many readers who will find in ‘‘My 
Religious Experience ” if not. a transcript at least a 
suggestion of their own experience. To them, as 
well as to our correspondent, we suggest these truths 
for their help—that redemption from sia is more and 
other than exemption from its consequences ; and 
the burden which we bear in our own hearts is some- 
times the divinely-appointed preparation for reliey- 
ing others of their burdens. 


ANOTHER STRAW. 


HE following copy of a letter, sent by a Oongre- 
gational church with its constitution to the 
American Board, has been sent to us for publication: 
June 80, 1887, 
To the Prudential Committee, A. B. C. F. M., Boston: 

BRETHREN,—Herewith the Pastor and D-:acons of this 
church send you its annual contribution to the cause of 
foreign missions. 

Though we have not brought any questions of your policy 
before our church, we are in a position to know its senti- 
ment. We know of no giver whom we do not represent 
when we say that, however cheerfully this offering is made 
to Christ, it lacks the cordiality and approval so long habit- 
ual with us regarding the agency through which it passes. 

This we deem it our duty to say for the sake of honesty, 
and in that Christian fellowship in which we remain, 

Very respectfully, 


The fact that a contributing church felt called upon 
to thus emphasizs its disapproval of the present policy 
of the Home Department is significant of the serious 
impairment which may overtake the funds of the 
Board if some steps are not taken at Springfield to 
prevent a continuance of a divisive and party policy. 
The deacon who sends it to us adds: ‘‘ While we are 
not advocates of a ‘‘ future probation,” we are stren- 
uous advocates of Ohristian liberty of thought within 


‘simple evangelical lines.” 


The ‘‘ Congregationalist ’’ says that it reported the Reso- 
lutions of the Genesee Association, and commented on 
them, prior to our intimation that we had not seen them in 
that journal.- We regret that, by our failure to see them, 
we did the ‘‘ Congregationalist ’’ an unintentional injustice. 
We wish we could also accept its explanation of Dr. Alden’s 
letter in the case of Miss Judson. We cannot honestly do 
so. Our readers, however, have had all the correspond- 
ence laid before them in our columns, and can jadge for 
themselves whether we were justified in understanding the 
letter to be a courteous but definite declination so long as 
Miss Judson’s views remained unchanged. We do not 
think the letter capable of any other construction. Wedo 
not believe that any reader of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,’’ if 
he had offered himself as a candidate, and received such a 
reply, would or could have understood it in any other way. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESBPONDENT,] 


The ‘‘ Boston Daily Advertiser ” has this suggestive 
paragraph: ‘ Not from those who are known as Lib- 
erals alone or mainly, but from the great body of the 
constituency of the Board, from those who do the work 
and furnish the money, there is growing a demand for 
two things: First, that no theological shackle shall be 
put upon foreign missionaries that are not put upon the 
missionaries and pastors at home. Second, that the 
officers of the Board in Boston shall confine themselves, _ 
in their official action, to the work for which they were 
chosen, and shall cease their attempts to make the chief 
missionary society of the denomination a party to theo- 
logical differences within the denomination.” These 
paragraphs from the dally papers interpret the growing 
sentiment in Massachusetts. | 


A rather curious literary venture is the publication 
of a bound volume, edited by ‘‘ the committee of cer- 
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tain of the alumni,” bearing the attractive title, ‘‘ The 
Audover Case.” The title-page reads: ‘‘ The Andover 
Case ; with an introductory historical sketch ; a careful 
summary of the arguments of the respondent professors ; 
and the full text of the arguments of the complainants 
and their counsel, together with the decision of the board 
of visitors ; furnishing the nearest avallable approach to 
a complete history of the whole matter.” On examina: 
tion the volume is found to be of 194 pages, only thirteen 
of which are devoted to the side of the professors and 
their counsel, four of whom made elaborate arguments, 
and each of the five professors made elaborate atate- 
ments. It is true that the preparation of this ‘‘ sum- 
mary ” is ‘‘ careful,” but it is the ‘‘ care” to minimum- 
iza rather than to give a full ‘‘ summary ’—‘‘care ” to 
make the side of the respondents appear exceediugly 
small. The same ‘‘ careful” summariz!ng {s also carried 
into the report of the trustees—a marvel of brevity. 

The historical {ntroduction asserts that ‘‘ after nearly 
three-quarters of a century malnly of quiet. prosperity,” 
these ‘‘ troubles arose” which occasioned the recent 
“trial.” If anything more laughably absurd fn the 
interests of ‘‘ history ” has been written of late than the 
assertion that Andover has enjoyed seventy-five years 
of “quiet,” 1t hasescaped my notice. The storm clouds 
have always hung over the renowned Hill, and when 
Professor Park took the chair of theology the lightnings 
of controversy flashed, and the thunders rolled. This 
careful” sketch omits to tell the readers that Profes- 
sor Blaisdel, one cf the orlginal complainants, withdrew 
from the ‘‘ case” while the trial was {n vrogress, giving 
as his reason the satisfactory answer of Professor Smyth 
to the chargea, And the ‘‘ full text” of the complain- 
ante’ side omits the colloquy of the lawyers on the 
withdrawal or Professor Biaisdel. I also fail to see in 
this ‘‘ full text” the legal points that the counsel of the 
defense raised as to the relevancy of citations that were 
‘* pitchforked,” as one of the counsel said, into the case 
in the arguments of Drs. Dexter and Wellman. I note 
further that this ‘‘ careful” sketch omits the amended 
charges on which the professors were “tried,” giving 
only the orlginal charges followed by brief explanations 
of the amendments. [ obcerve still further that this 
‘** careful” sketch follows Dr. Wellman’s version of the 
case before the trustees, whereas the trustees uave spread 
upon their records statements which leave Dr. Wellman 
uneupported— all the other trustees against the statement 
of cne man. ‘‘ Careful” history, this. Tiaese points are 
sufficfent to indicate the character of the work. 

The reason given for publishing this one-sided 
volume {s that the other side would not join 
the ‘‘committee of certain of the alumni” to 
publish a ‘‘joint” report; also, ‘‘to bring with- 
in the reach of libraries and intelligent students of 
such matters all the materials indispensable to some clear 
comprehension of a case unique in the annals of Amer!- 
~ can clyil and eccleslastical law and history.” Whether 
or not the Andover case is ‘‘unique” this “careful” 
sketch is ‘‘ unique.” For the information of librarians 
and students I will add that the full text of both sides 
was published soon sfter the trial. The editions, I pre- 
sume, were small, but those who desire the nearest 
available approach to a complete history of the whole 
matter should seek it in these original sources rather 
than in the carefuily prepared returns, Itshould further 
be remembered that the Andover case {s not comp!eted. 
It will soon go beyond ‘‘certaia of the alumni” and 
certain of the visitors, to certain of the supreme court. 
Why not wait till the history of the case passes from its 
un{que stage into sober and completed record. 

The heated season seems to be corgental to the pro- 
mulgating of spiritual ideas in Eastern Massachusetts. 
At South Framingham the Chautauquaof New England 
has been in full blaet the past week. The programme 
for the course is exceptionally good. The camp isa 
live hive of humanity, from ‘‘ morning bells,’’ at six 
o'clock, till the ‘‘ night bell,” at ten. Dr. Vincent, 
chancellor, is present, and an illuminated grove, display 
of fireworks, a brass band are not regarded as anti- 
spiritual. Apart from the routine work of the classes, 
there have been dally lectures of much Interest by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. The Hon. John D. Long deliv 
ered three, taking occasion in one to discuss the tariff, 
advocating the protectionists’ side. Mrs. Abbie Gould 
Woolson has done excellent work on English literature. 
The children’s class has been under the instruction of 
Mrs. ©. 8. Ostrander; the normal class, of the Rev. 
A. E: Duning ; advanced normal class, of Dr. Hurlbut, 
and chorus training, of Profesior Sherwin. The great 
feature of the season will be this week in lectures by 
two noted men from abroad, Professor Drummond, 
author of ‘‘ Natural Laws in the Spiritual World,” 
delivering two lectures, and President Fairbairn, of 
Oxford, England, delivering a course offive lectures. 


The amended Sunday law passed by the last Logisla- 
ture went into effect Sunday a week ago. This law re- 
moves all restrictions upon the sale of Sunday news- 
papers, and it remains to be seen whether the newsdealers 
will materially increase their business under the new 


regime. The fact is there is a growing desire by laboring 
people of all classes to have labor cease as far as posal- 
ble on Sunday, most of them wanting an outing, or rest 
from physical toll one day in seven. 


IS IT FAIR? 


Editors of The Christian Union : 
OU have proved yourselves worthy of the adjective 
in the name of the paper by the stand taken on 
the true aide of the labor question. The President of 
the New York Central Kailroad says ‘‘it exists.’ 
‘* When capitalists resolve to yield everything to justice 
and nothing to force,” the question will be a long way 
on towards soJution. Your position on the question of 
profit sharing has been watched with much Interest. 
You touched a few weeks ago on one point which has 
not been mentioned before—profit-shariazg among rall- 
road men. You quoted the example set by the stock- 
holders of the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Northern Rail- 
road at the suggestion of their President, in voting every 
man five years in the employ of the company a dividend 
on his salary as if he owned that much stock. May 
more follow their example ! 

But it 1s another side of the question to which I wish 
to call your attention. You wrote not long ago: 
‘* Vacations are increasing in length and frequency and 
ia the provision made for their varied enjoyment.” I 


have to tell a story very different from this, of one of. 


the great New England railroads, in some way right- 
fully the proudest. Its eight per cent. dividend-paying 
stock ranges from 200 to 215. Its road bed {1s by test 
the finest in the country, {ts managemement {s superb, 
its surplus so large that {ts semi-officlal organ sald last 
fall, ‘‘ they practically do not know what to do with 
their money.” No passenger has been killed in its cars 
for thirty years, nor passenger employees hurt in dis- 
charge of duty for the same time, till last winter. 
Limited by charter in the percentage of dividends on 
stock, they spend freely on buildings which are quoted 
in architectural articles in the ‘‘ Century” as illustra- 
tions of beauty and fitness. A gardener is employed by 
the company to keep the stations beautiful with grass, 
trees, and flowers. There are only two issues of bonds 
on the market, due in 92 and 95—legal investments for 
savings banks under the vigorous Massachusetts law. 
All this implies discipline, exacting—as one of their best 
men sald, ‘‘ Not severe, but just, and that the traveling 
public has a right to demand.” | 

The story I have to tell {s of an injustice patiently 
borne. It comes harder becauso laid on men to whom 
the suggestion of strikes is an insult. In the midst of 
the troubles last year the freight handlers at cneof their 
terminal stations asked and received increase of pay 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a day. They belonged 
to the Knights of Labor. The men in the highest 
places on their track—their passenger conductors—are, 
by a recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, personal representatives of this proud railroad 
company, and they are worthy to besuch. They are, 
as a body, upright, Iintelilgent, consc!entious, some 
cecupying positions of trust In the churches. Thelr 
friends are along the whole line of their run, whicb 
swings, like a pendulum, over a hundred miles of arc 
back and forth each day. Many have spent their lives. 
from boyhood to old age, in the service of the company 
That they have is sufficlent commendation on both 
sides. Loyalty and esprit de corps are both so strong 
that, a few years ago, when vacations were cut to 8 
week in a year, n0 word was ssid. In the panic of 1873 
salaries were cut ten per cent. by the asked consent of 
the men all the way down ; but even in financial straits 
it was not then considered necessary to cut vacations. 

In May, 1886, these good soldters of a great corpora- 
tloa were told In the newspapers, not directly, tha! 
henceforth they were to have no vacations unless taken 
at their own expense, from salaries pitifully small for 
the responsibility of lifeand property ; nelther was there 
to be aday cff for sickness, or any other reason, withou' 
corresponding reduction. ‘This came when all were 
weary with the grind and strain of the year’s work, and 
looking forward to the needed rest and change. They 
refused to belleve it, saying that they had never had 
anything but respect and courtesy at the hands of the 
officials of the road. For that reason it cut all the 
harder when it proved true. Ofliclals have so changed 
since that the responsibility is directly transferred to the 
President and Directors. An appeal was made and 
dropped. Still the cruel trains run on, heavy with 
summer travel and long reports, carrying other peopic 
to the change they perhaps needed less, ofticered by 
tired heads and weary hearts, which could do bette: 
service for the reat which they cannot take. Ye’ 
the hardest thing eaid in confidential conversation 
with a gray-balred man was, ‘‘ The President sail: 
for Europe next week. He needs avacation.” The 
quietly uttered words were strong enough. Comment 
on the short-sightedness of such policy is unnecessary. 
Steamers must stop in mid-ocean to rest the machinery. 
Paper car wheels are used becaute the transmitted vibra | 


tions from axle to tire disintegrates fron. An extra 


stock dividend was pafd last ye:r, and the eight per 
cent. on it. Isitstrangesome calle iit ‘‘ blood money ?” 
The passenger engineers have two days’ run of two hun- 
dred miles a day, then a day’s rest, whilo their superior 
Officers are served inthis way. Some of your Eastern 
readers may recognize facts, some may have votes. 
Any further information will be cheerfully given by 
one who believes in DiscipLink, 


THE ORDINANCE OF 17387. 


By I, W. AnDrews, LL.D. 


HIS act of the Continental Congress is unfque in 

the annals of American legislation. There {3 no 
other national enactment, whether under the Articles of 
Confederation or under the Constitution, which {s known 
simply by the year of {ts occurrence. The Missourl 
Compromise, the Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill are all significant terms ; they express the 
subject-matter of these several statutes. Dut ‘‘ the ordi- 
nance of 1787” gives merely the year. Yet to most {n- 
telligent Americans it indicates much more than that. 
The ordinance was an act of the Continental Congress, 
passed July 13, 1787, providing for a territorial govern- 
ment. The full title is, ‘‘ An Ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the United States northwest of 
the River Ohlo.” The territory extended from the Ohio 
River to the Lakes, and from Pennyslvania to the Mis- 
sissippi. It included in fact all the domain which then 
belonged to the nation asa whole. All the region south 
and southeast of the Ohio was claimed by individual 
States, though subsequent cessions were made. And 
this land north of the Ohfo, over which a government 
wag established In 1787, had been claimed by some of 
the States. There were four claimants, and so persistent 
were some of them that there was serlous danger of a 
breaking up of the Union. Congress, which could not 
well decide between them, urged ail the claimants to 
relinquish thelr claims, that thus the land might be 
disposed of for the common benefit. This was done at 
length, though in two cases with large reservations, and 
so Congress could legislate for the territory. 

This contest by the States was not the only one for 
this region. In negotiating the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain at the close of the Revolutionary War it 
needed all the firmness of our commissioners to secure 
the boundary where {t was finally placed. Even after 
the provisional treaty had been signed, bitter complaints 
were made In Parliament because the Ministers had given 
up to the Americans the banks of the Ohio, “‘ the para- 
dise of America.” The orators of the opposition declared 
that the United States ought to have been deprived of 
all access to the upper lakes, that all the country north 
and northwest of the Ohio should have been retained as 
a part of Canada. 

It was this region, so unwillingly relinguished by 
Great Britain, and so tenaciously claimed by some of 
the Statesas their individual domain, that was organized 
in‘oa territory by the ordinance of 1737. Three years 
before Congress had indeed taken some action with ref- 
erence to the same region, in the passage of resolations 
for ‘‘a temporary government of the western country.” 
This was in April, 1784, and the resolution is often 
spoken of as ‘‘ the ordinance of 1784” In form, how- 
ever, {t was but a resolution, and it was repealed In 

787. That plan of government as reported by the 
Committee, of whom Jefferson was one, provided that 
slavery should not be allowed after the year !S800, but 
hat provision was stricken out before its passage. This 


congressional action of 1781 Is often confounded with © 


that of 1787, and Mr. Jefferson is sometimes spoken of 
as the author of the provision against slavery whfch {s 
found in the ordinance of 1787. 

The resolution of 178+ remained on the statute book 
for three years, though there was no action taken under 
it. Varfous efforts had been made to amend it; and 
in May, 1787, a committee previously appointed had 
reported an ordinance on the subject, when the proposal 
of a company of the officers of the revolution to buy 
land on the banks of the Ohio and planta colony caused 
{t to be laid aside. Two months later it was referred to 
% new committee, who almost immediately reported 4 
new ordinance which was passed on the thirteenth o? 
July in the form in which we have it. 

The ordinance provided that the region northwest of 
the Ohto should be one district for the purposes of gov- 
ernment, or two if it should bethought desirable. Prop- 
arty left intestate was to be divided equally between song 
and daughters, and private contracts were to be held 
sacred. Taeofficers for the government cf the territory 
were to be a governor, thre judges, and a secretary ; al! 
'o be appointed by Congress. Tae governor and judges 
were to constitute the legislative department. When 
chere should be 5,000 males of full age in the territory a 
legislature might be estabiished; but unt!! then the 
governor and judges were authorized to adopt as laws 
for the territory such statutes of the individual States ag 
might seem to them sultable. The territorial legislature 
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Was to be composed of two houses, the lower of which 
was elective. For the upper house, or council, the rep 
resentatives were to nominate ten persons in the territory 
from whom Congress was to choose five. The Governor 
was given the power of vetoing any Dill or legislative 
act, Afte. the formation of a legislature the two houses 
by joiv’. ballot would elect a delegate to Congrees with a 
righ’. of debating but not of voting. 

"fhe ordinance also contains articles of compact 
between the original states and the people and states fn 
the said territory to remain forever unalterable unless by 
common consent. These are thus introduced: ‘‘ And 

or extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their iaws and constitutions, are erected ; to fix 
and establish these principles as the basis of ell laws, 
constitutions, snd governments, which forever hereafter 
shall be formed in the said territory ; to provide also for 
the establishment of states, and permavent government 
therein, and for their adm/!ss{on to a share in the Federal 
councils on an equal footing with the original states, at 
as early periods as may be consistent with the general 
interest, it is hereby ordained and declared,” etc. 

The first and second of the articies of compact are of 
the natureof a bill of rights. The third is as follows: 
** Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, scaocls 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 
The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards 
the Indians ; their Jande and property eball never be 
taken from them without their consent; and in their 
property, rights, and liberty, they shall never be invaded 
or disturbed, unless in just and Jawful wars authorized 
by Congress; but laws founded In justice and humanity, 
shall, from time to time, be made for preventing wrongs 
being done tothem, and for preserving peace and friend- 
ship with them.” Article six declares ‘‘ Tiere shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the sald 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall bave been duly convicted.” 

Tne ordinance provided for the division of the terrt- 
tory lato states not Jess than three nor more than five, to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states when they should severally number sixty 
thousand free inhabitants. Five states have been ad- 
mitted, viz: Ohio in 1803, Indlana in 1816 
in 1818, Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsinin 1848 That 
part of Minnesota lying east of the Mississippi river {a, 
of course, a part of the original territory covered by the 
ordinance of 1787. In the first session of Congress under 
the constitution the ordinance was modified slightly to 
adapt it to the new circumstances. Thus, the governor 
and other officers originally appointed and commissioned 
by Congress were to be appointed and commissioned by 
the President. This act of Covgress, passed August 7, 
1789, is regarded as continuing fu force under the Con- 
stitution the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 framed 
under the Confederation. 

The second Territory organized was what is now the 
State of Tennessee, which was ceded to the United 
States by North Carolina early io 1790, and shortly after 
made a Territory. This territorial act provided that 
the inhabitants should ‘‘ enjoy all the privileges, bene- 
fits, and advantages set forth in the ordinance of the 
late Congress for the government of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the river Ohio.” This ordil- 
nance was the model on which most of the subsequent 
Territorial Governments were formed. Its influence is 
seen also in Arkansas and Ficrida, where people claimed 
that the rights and privileges guaranteed them in the 
treaties with France in 1803, and Spain in 1819, en- 
titled them to the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. 
Whoever studies the various Territorial organizations, 
and the efforts of the people of the Territories to secure 
admission into the Union, will be struck with the prom- 
inence given to this ordinance. In its extentand potency 
it has been more like a constitution than an ordinary 
legislative enactment. 

Tie question naturally arises, how came this ordi- 
nance to be enacted ? An instrument which has called 
forth the highest praises of Webster and Chase and 
Bancroft, which the people of those five States regard 
as one of the great causes of their prosperty, and which 
they venerate as they do the Constitution itself—what 
was its origin ? To whom are we ladebted for it? Auy 
full explanation would exceed the limits of this article. 
It is enough to say that the ordinance followed immedi- 
ately the application of the Ohto Company to purchase 
land to found acolony. A large number of officers of 
the Revolution pr. posed to go to the West, and they 
sent a Massachusetts clergyman to purchase land for 
them How fit a representa'ive he was may be learned 
from Dr. Peabody’s sketch fn a late ‘‘ New Englander.” 
They wanted land on which to bulld new homes; they 
wanted also good government under which to live. 
They expected to found new States. It was the glory 
of that Congress that they saw their opportunity. They 
granted all that waiasked. If some of the best parts of 
he ordinance are due to the sagacity and statesmanship 
of Manasseh Cutler, it was the Continental Congress 


that gave to them the sanctity of law. They ordained 
the Ordinance of 1787. 

The ordinance and the colony are part of one whole. 
Without the ordinance the colony would not have been 
founded ; without the colony we thould have had the 
crude plan of May. The ordinance passed and the pur- 
chase made, the emigrants began their preparations, and 
on the 7th of April, 1788, General Rufus Putnam and 
his associates landed at the mouth of the Muskingum. 
The centennia! of this beginning of the Northwest Ter- 
ritovy will be duly celebrated at Marfetta on the 7th of 
April next. 


MR. MOODY WITH THE COLLEGE 
BOYS. 


By 8. IE. 


HIS Evangelist finds his rest in busy activity, 
Never hurried, he is ever on the alert. He 
meets on his native hills a young lady, poor but ambl- 
tious, desiring a college education yet debarred by pov: 
erty from securing it, and at once he plans a seminary 
where the gospel of a Christian education may be 
preached He findein London. Liverp%ol, and Chicago 
wide awake boys, upon whote faces genius 1s stamped, 
but who are penniless or who are drifting outinto a u:ze- 
less or wicked life, and he says, ‘‘ Come with me,” and 
then spesks to the benevolent men of the age, ‘' Build 
mea school where these dear boys may find a refuge ;” 
and Mount Herman {# changed from a cow pasture into 
a fair hillside, where 250 boys may become, under wise 
tuition, manly Christian men. LHe visits Chicago, comes 
in contact with Carfstian workers, .and hears the 
cry, ‘‘Send us helpers to work in the pofsonous atmo- 
ephere of our city—men who kuow how to deal with 
the sinful and unholy, who can wisely present Christ” 
—and $250,000 are raised for a school of Chrisifan work- 
ers. Ejucated and cquipped, under special teachers, 
for a special service, they go forthto lead men to Christ. 
He visits our colleges, notices the young men who 
crowd their halls, intellectual, strceng souled, and says to 
them, ‘‘ Come epart and rest awhile” in my quiet home, 
and inthe pure atmosphere of Northfield find the high- 
est style of vacation. Hence it is that, in accordance 
with the cordial invitation, a Bible Conference was held 
at Mount Herman last year, and at Nortbfleld this year. 
Delegates are here from various parts of our land, from 
Canada, from England, to the number of 350, to spend 
two weeks in Bible study. It {san inspiring sight to 
see the white tents scattered over the grounds belonging 
to the seminary, fi'led with enthusfastic men, or toenter 
the massive bulldings and find every room occupled 
by young disciples of our Lord, who sre here {or rest 
and re creation of body and soul. Near ‘‘ Stone Hall” 
was once a distillery kept by a drunkard, and sustained 
by a procession of tipplers who came dally to this echool 
of satan for the cup of death. Now on this piace 
stand massive buildings dedicated to God, and utillzed 
in vacation seasons for a college or Bible Conference. — 

Some five hundred students, including Young Men’s 
Chrisifan Association secretaries and young ministers, 
have spent the last two weeks here under most able 
instructors, men mighty in the Scriptures. A special 
favorite is Dr. Jno A. Broadus, of Loulsville. Thor- 
oughly Southern in style and manner, full of sanctified 
wit and humor, hia addresses were as bright and spark- 
ling as the crystal streams which rush down the mount- 
ain side. The boys are enthusiastic over such a speaker, 
and they pack away in note-books many a crisp sen- 
tence to be given to smaller circles in daya to come. It 
was specially opportune that some two hours were given 
to the subject of ‘‘ Inter-Biblical Hletory,” as all over 
the world we are studying the Gospel of Matthew in our 
Sabbath-schools. ‘‘ Many of you are ignorant of this 
field of study, and yet it is specially important in secur- 
ing a knowledge of the introduction of Christianity and 
of the coming of Christ into the world.” He com- 
mended the study of the Apocalypse and Josephus; 
also Fisher's ‘‘ Beginnings of Christianity” and Red- 
ford’s ‘‘ Four Centurifes of Silence.” He paid a high 
tribute to the talents and intellectual power of the Jews. 
Two-thirds of the lawyers of Berlin are of the Hebrew 
race, The subject of the knowledge of the Bible 
brought out from Mr. Moody some most characteristic 
ideas. ‘' I want itsupernatural, and we want a superna- 
tural power to preach a supernatural Book. The Bible is 
but just commencing an era of power. Let God set us 
all on fire with its truth. I wieh I were twenty-one 
te-day, that I might go forth to the mighty work just 
before the young men of this veneration.” No one can 
look into the earnest faces of these manly fellows, 
Ieok out into the rush of the world onward and upward, 
listen to the burning words of men all ablaze with great 
thoughts, without thanking God for living {n such an 
age when such vast opportunities confront us. 

Great interest centers around that remarkable man, 
Henry Drummond, who makes his first public appear. 
ance in America. His great work, ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” has achieved a marvellous success, 


and fs pronounced by many scholars the book of the 
century. It has helped thousands, solving to their 
minds problems heretofore dark and mysterious It 
has opened up lines of thought which have lightened and 
cheered manyasoul. It has aroused discussion. It has 
evoked criticism, but this has only increased {ts helpful 
and quickening influence. Mr. Drummond surprises 
one by his persons! appearance. Oae can hardly realize 
that this quiet, unassuming man, looking himself like a 
college student, ie so profound a thinker. The book 1s 
simply the outgrowth of his own personal experlenco. 
The son of a father widely known fn connection with 
Christian work in Glasgow, whose ‘‘ Drummond tracts” 
have been scattered far and wide, he has been one of the 
most ¢fiicient helpers of Moody and Sankey for the many 
years that they were in Great Britain, and it was down 
among the slums of Glasgow and other great cities that 
he laid the foundation of this book. To use the language 
of one of his intimate friends, ‘‘Mr. Drummond 1s as 
marvellous in his simplicity and modesty, as he is {n the 
profundity of his thought and fn his spir{tual power.” 
A brilliant scholar, he {s none the less a warm-souled 
Christian and a delightful companlos. The boysare 
greatly drawn towards him by euch an examrle of 
Corletian manliness. He spends some three months In 


this country visiting with his ssseclates some of our 


leading colleges. His story of Mr. Moody’s work amorg 
English students, the enthusiasm aroused ar-.ong those 
who at first opposed him, was fnotensely interesting. 
Fils addresses on ‘‘ Character” and on “‘ Love” mace a 
profound impresefon upon the students. Joseph Cook 


is a giant beside Professor Drummond, yet only in per- 


sonal appesrance, for both are in the forefront of our 
stalwart theologians. Profound, intensely earnest, speak- 
ing from the heart, demanding closest attention, yet he 


was followed aleng the line of his argument compelling 


assent to his teachings. 

Said one of the Amherst boys: ‘‘ He fis my hero, I 
have never seen him till today, yet I have for years 
read his utterances, and been greatly blessed.” Mr. 
Cook and Dr. Chamberlain, of India, plead most ear- 
nestly with Mr. Moody to go to India. The door is 
opened as never before. The English Janguage 1s 
almost un{vergally spoken in thelr large centers. Presl- 
dent Seelye made a deep Impression when there some 
yeats ago; but to-day the field is broader, the way 
clearer than ever before. Will Mr. Moody turn his 
steps in that direction? The call is certainly not one 
to be disregarded ; and if it seems to be from God, it 
cerlatnly will be heeded. 

Dr. Plerson, with his usual intense earnestness, pre- 
sented the claims of missions, while his masterly Bible 
expositions opened up lines of thought which will bear 
rich fruit. 
Testament and unfolding of the Apocalypse, as read by 
him, certainly aroused in the minds of his hearers a 
deeper desire for study than ever before. 

Professor Townsend, of the Boston Uatversity, avd 
other brilliant speakers, added greatly to the wealth of 


the occasion. The smaller gatherings of the students, 


in glen cr ravine, on the hillside or under the shadows 
of great trees, with notebook {n band, quizzing with 
deep sincerity their teachers, showed the hold taken 
upon their hearts. Although the afternoons of each 
day were nominally given to games or sports, yet the 
Bible was often seen in hand, and little clusters of 
young athletes showed the influence of the passing days 
upon their thoughtful souls. The gathering last year 
bore rich frult. It resulted in a grand host pledging 
themselves to mission service. It sent back to their 
respective colleges men with a definite purpose. Its 
influence was marked for good. 
number gathered here this year, Yale Princeton, Am- 
herst sending large delegations, some thirty each, whilo 
all our leading colleges were well represented. Men of 
all shades of faith from various churches met on a com- 
mon platform. Controverslal points have had no place. 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, God, have been ex- 
alted, consecration urged, a life of service presented 
as the grandest life that men can lead. This second 
college convention will be a powerful factor in bulld‘ng 
up all our colleges into a noble manhood. 


A NON-CONFORMIST COLLEGE AT 
OXFORD. 


By M. McG. Dana, D.D. 


HE movement, already partially successful, to 
establish a Non-Conformist College in Oxford ts 

of great significance in the eyes of our Eoglish brethren, 
and cannot but awaken interest on this side of the water. 
It is practically ‘‘a new departure,” and bodes much to 
the future of the free churches of England. The act 
that shut tne Puritans out from the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge has been practically repealed, and, 
as a result, their children are returning to those historic 
homes of learning. Dissenters are now avalling of the 
educational privileges afforded by these ancient untiver- 
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sities. Principal Fairbairn, formerly of Awedale Col- 
lege, Bradford, one of the foremost preachers and 
educators of the Independent body, wisely conceived 
the plan of establishing a School of Theology at Oxford, 
~ returning, in the matter of ministerial education, to 
old Puritan ideal. He has long felt that the Non- 
Conformist ministry was weak in its theological prepara- 
tion. ‘‘ Our free churches,” he claims, ‘‘ ought to be 
masters in theology. This their founders were, this 
their teachers and ,uldes must still be, if these churches 
are to live.” This school, therefore, is projected on the 
ground that through it an abler minietry can be secured. 
There is need of well equipped teachers if the free 
church pulpit of England is to affect its educated mind. 
If religion is hereafter to depend more and more for its 
recognition and authority on its power as truth to con- 
vince the intellect, and as love to win the heart, then 
must its preachers understand what religion is, and so 
present it as to command respect and reverence. Dr. 
Fairbairn’s ideal of the ministry is a Jofty one, and he 
is undoubtedfy right in feeling that the need of tne 
Non-Conformist churches is a more potent pulpit. 

So this new college, wearing the title of ‘‘ Mansfield,” 
rises in answer to the call of the new condition of 
things. Its function will be twofold—to educate men 
for the ministry, and ‘‘ be medium through which the 
free churches may fulfil some of the large responsibil- 
ities they owe to the university.” It will assume no 
academic obligations, nor will {t render any tutorial 
service to students pursuing their literary studies at 
Oxford. Its design is withal quite unfque, for it will 
be a theological faculty rather than a college; its pro- 
fessors will not undertake to cover the whole field of 
theological learning, but will stand in a supplemental 
and independent relation to the professors of the Uni- 
versity. It appears that since the repeal of the test act 
dissenters at Oxford have steadily increased, but not. 
withstanding that fact, the candidates for the free 
church ministry have not perceptibly augmented. The 
education non-conformity so long struggled to secure, 
is yielding no recruits forits pulpit. Mansfield College, 
accordingly, hopes by its interpretation of Christianity, 
by its influence on the youth whocome up to Oxford 
from the churches it represents, to save them from 
drifting away from their inherited faith or from the 
eervice of the churches so greatly needing them. Ke 
pudiating the separative policy of ‘‘ Keble and Sgl- 
wyn,” it will send its students to other teachers and 
classes, while hoping at the same time to attract repre- 
sentatives of other communions to its own lecture- 
halls. 

Aside from its class work, its pulpit, from which 
will speak the ablest preachers of the Evangelical Free 
churches, will touch wits its quickening inspirations 
the open academic mind of the university. It will 
present the Gospel from the stand point of Non-Con 
formist experience and history, snd such sermons as 
have made ‘‘St. Mary’s” so notable may in time give 
to the pulpit of Mansfield a national reputation. But 
further than this, it will provide for a system of lecture- 
ships which will draw into service as occasional teachers 
some of the ripest minds of Dissenting churches ; while 
it will also encourage younger men, past students, or 
ex-fellows, to continue their special studies, and make 
themselves proficients in certain departments. A simple 
but comprehensive creed guards the doctrinal faotegrity 
of the institution, and to this subscription will be re 
quired on the part of the professors. Should any of the 
latter have scruples about subscribing to the tpsissiéma 
verba of this confession, then it is provided that such 
may make their own declaration relative to each clause 
of the creed, in such form as each shall think proper, 
and which shall be approved by the educational Board. 

This in brief is Dr. Fairbairn’s splendid scheme for a 
free-church school of theology at Oxford. Its success 
means a higher ministery, a better equipped pulpit, a 
broader and more intelligent faith, and churches of a 
loftier spirit. Conspicuous as Congregational churches 
have been by thelr absence from Oxford, henceforward 
they will be representatively present in this newest of 
the colleges in this ancient seat of letters, influencing 
and influenced by the scholars and etudents who find 
therein their home. The funds of Spring Hill College, 
near Birmingham, will become the nucieus of the 
endowments for Mansfield, and already the amount 
required for its buildings have been pledged, and 
financially its future seems assured. Dr. Fairbairn had 
already commenced lecturing’ at Oxford, and has at- 
tracted a body of students about him which gives 
promise of rapid growth, as otber chairs in the college 
are filled, and its owa halls made ready for the recep- 
tion of those desiring to pursue its curriculum of study. 
The enthusiasm with which he has undertaken the 
leadership of this promiseful and timeijy venture, and 
the generous sympathy and support accorded it by the 
ministers and laymen of the Independent churches, are 
certain conditions of Mansfield fulfilling every hope of 
its projectors, and realizing the high ends sought 


through its establishment, | 


OXFORD, May, 1887. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. AMEuIA E, BARR. 
CHAPTER VIL. 
LORD GRAEME'S LOVE, 


‘* Love gives esteem and then he gives desert ; 
He either finds equality or makes it ; 
Like death he knows no difference In degrees, 
But plains and levels all.’’ —[Dryden. 


** All love {s sweet, 
Given or returned. Common as light is love, 
And its famillar voice wearies not ever.’’ 


NE evening about a week after this event Faith 

was compelled to go to Mosskirtle. She did not 

take Davie with her. There had been several days of 

heavy rain, and the nightfall promised to be chill and 

misty. Some sudden domestic necessity had induced 

the walk, and she had had no opportuulty of sending 

Archie word. But she was almost certain to meet him 

in the village, and with this conviction in her heart she 
began her walk. 

Arrived at Mosskirtle, she made the few purchases she 
needed at the viJlage shop, and then turned homeward 
again, a little depressed. She had seen nothing of her 
lover, but as she passed the change-house a man standinz 
at the door went in, and she had the conviction that he 
knew Archie was there, and had gone to tell himof her 
presence in the village. She walked a little slower, 


hoping that her lover would overtake her, but after | 


going a few hundred yards she still found herseif alone. 
The road both before and behind her was enveloped in 
mist, chilly, damp and depressing. It had driven the 
very children from their play in the streets, and she 
suddenly pulled her plaid closer around her breast and 
began to hurry her footsteps. 

Her heart was heavy and pained. It was useless to 
reason with and tell it that she had not one particle of 
any kind of proof that Archie was in the change-house, 
and knew that she was walking home in the fast gather- 
ing shadows alone. .A woman is more influenced by 
what she divines than by what she istold. Falth knew 
he was inthe change-house, knew that he was aware 
she had just passed it. What she was uncertain about 
was her lover’s motive for neglecting her. Perhaps he 
had taken a giass too much; was ‘‘a little fresh,” and 
rather ashamed of the condition; or perhaps he had 
been twitted about his attentions to her; and—she did 
not like to think It; and yet, such a vain man as Ren- 
wick might be annoyed by the banter. 

She was quick-witted enough to fancy the bent of the 
conversation that had made him show the silly chaps 
around him that he was his ain master, and not bound 
to run after any woman. Tom Ozle would be saying, 
Steady yoursel’ Archie Renwick! There Faith 
Harribee passing, and if ye dinna rin after her you’)! be 
misting her bit o’ asiller.”- And Dick of Linton would 
add, ‘‘ Rin, man, rin! or you'll ne’er come into the 
chargeo’ Harribee.” Andif Tomof Out-by was within 
hearing he would remember the sharp words said to him 
last week about driving sheep too long adrift, and he’d 
be sure to growl out wi’a sneer, ‘‘ Run awa’, Archie! 
If you dinna lackey my lady you'll be in for a whaff- 
whafth o’ her sharp temper. I can tell you a’ she gave 
me a reg lar sisserara not a week gone by, for being a 
wee bit merrysome with the young sheep.” 

Oh, she knew it all, as well as if she had heard every 
little jeering word and laugh, and she understood 
Archie’s false shame and affected independence. If he 
should deny every word of her suspicion, she felt that 
it would be very hard to put away her own convictions, 
and believe him. Occupied with such thoughts she did 
not perceive that she had taken the shortest way home, 
the way that led her across the moss. During the sum- 
mer months {t was her usual route, but after the last 
week’s rains its safety was a very serious question. 

She stood a moment to consider herself. The misty 
evening gloom had stolenover all the landscape. It was 
a lovely, mournful scene, and its sileace smote sadly 


upon her heart. Lutas she turned her face to Harri- 


bee, the lights of the farm-house twinkled suddeniy 
through the foggy shadows. The road she was on was 
the nearest road to-its homely comfort. To take the 
safer one she would have to go back at least a quarter 
ofamile. After a moment's pause she went bolaly for- 
ward. 

‘Faith! Falth Harribee! Turn back! For your 
life, turn back! Do not stop to think! Turn at once !” 

The words were hoarse and passionate, and cut the 
thick air iike a voice of fate. They were uttered in a 
shout full of the agony of fatal apprehension and of 
mortal terror, aud Faith, trembling and sick at heart, 
glanced at her feet. NRapid as thought she perceived her 
danger. The ground was quaking and settling beneath 
her. To stand still was to be buried alive. Quick as a 
flash of light she turned, and with difliculty lifting her 
feet, leaped from tussock to tussock of peat with the 
same rapidly and power which had once before carried 
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her safely along Johnson’s Scauyr in the terror of that 
fatal snow-storm. All the tinie, ‘ue same voice was 
urging and hurrying her, and when at Jength she stood 
panting and trembiing on the solid stony road,a hand 


grasped her shoulder tightly, anda man sald in tones 


equally blent in love and anger : 

“Oh, Faith! Faith! A woman like you to be sucha 
fool! You ought to bo ashamed of yours*lf 1. Ob, 
Faith, if I had seen you siakinto the moss! You Lave 
made me ¢gick with terror, omen!” 

His voice hada sobini{t, He seemed a mest 
overcome as Faith, and she was dDlinc and tolieriay, an 
on the very verge of losing consciousness, stood 
together ; he had passed his arm around her, ona drawn 
her tightly to his side, and for some moments she was 
only aware of needed support, snd quite unable to resist 
that which was offered her. 

But very quickly she recovered herself, acd her first 
movement was to look at hercompsniou. in the dim 
light his eyes glowed and shone like stars, and pain and 
joy struggled on his countenance. With burning 
cheeks she withdrew herself from iis embrace. 

‘* Lord Graeme, you hae saved my life. I thank you 
baith for mysel’ and for the ladc!e that is dearer than 
life to me,” 

Confusion, Falth ! 
Renwick? I saved you formyself. 
now, Faith.” 

‘You mistake me. 
brother Davie.” 

‘‘T am giad of that, Faith. Yet the fools around 
here say you are going to marry Renwick. I thought 
better of you than to believe ii—a wiid, drunken, lovse- 
at-end, go down-hill, afternoon-farmer.”’ 

‘*T am golng to marry Renwick, lord, sae dinna imisz- 
cail him to me. I’m no caring to ilsten to you, and | 
must be hurrying hame. J avie will be needing me. 
But I’m vera grateful to you. You were God’s messen- 
ger tome. I'll ne’er forget tais hour.” 

Stay, Faith ! you shal! not go yet, unless I may 
walk with you. If I am Go:i’s messenger to night, you 
must listen to me. I want you. I want you formy 
wife. You can make a good manof me. Uponmy 
soul, I will be a good husband to you. Come like an 
angel to Castle Graeme, and bring 3 nobler life wiin 
you. I know I have been an ill man; but I’'Jl bea 
good man if you will heip me.” 

‘‘There’s nane but God can help you to turn an ill 
life into a gude life. Nane but God, Gravme. I canna 
be your wife. It would be a wrong all arounii—a 
wrong to you and to your sister ; a wrong to mysel’ and 
to my wee brother ; a wrong to Renwick, for I hae given 
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Do you think I saved you for 
You belong io me 


I was meaning my puir wee 


him my troth-word, and I love him, and dinna love you.” > 


‘You do love me, Faith ; [know youdo. My soul 
knows your soul. Whether you believe me or nol, you 
are mine,” 

‘' Graeme, Graeme, dinna ssy such awfu’ words. I 
love Ged. Iloo, then, can I love you ?” 

‘* How can you tell that God does uot love me ?” 

** You sald yoursel’ that you were so iil man. I was 
wrang to judge you, anyway. F'orglc me, snd jet me 
take the hame road.” 

‘** Let me walk with you.” 

‘*Na, na! Folks will say wrang o’ me.” 

** It is dark now.” 

‘* All the waur. What I wouldna do at the noon hour 
i wouldna do at the dark hour.” 

‘‘Then stand here until I have had my say. If you 
will not be my wife, at least let me warn you against 
Renwick. Heis as bad a man as I am—in a rucer way. 
He has wasted all the money his decent fatier left Lim. 
He is marrying you in the hope of controlling the liar. 
ribee property.” | 

‘*T canna credit what you say, lord, Some ane has 
told you lies.. Everybody is against Archie, The mafr 
reason I should stand by him.” 

‘‘ Faith, I hold a bond over everything he once pos. 
sessed. When I chcoze to draw it tizht, he will waik 
out of Shepherd’s Bush poorer than ke will be on big 
death day.” 

‘*Maybe, lord, hell be richer than mortal man can 
count on his death-day. He comes 0’ plous folk, and I 
hue that hope for him.” 

** God a- mercy, woman ! Cannot you see that you are 
golng to wed sorrow, and shame, and poverty ? Oh, 
Fatth! listen tome! Llove you. Renwick loves him- 
eolf—himself only. If you will marry me, then we wii! 
take that poor Iittle brother cf yours io the best dociors 
in wall the world. In London, Paris, and Vieunsa there 
are men whose wonderful skiil can be bought for money. 
I will not spare gold. If it be possible, bo chali beve 
his full senses back again.” 

‘Tf God will, Bui I thank you malr for what vou 
hae said ihan for my ain life. Maybe if I hadua had 
the wherewith your words wouid bae been 
temptation to me; but God be ihaastt, Davie’s 
left lying siller, and plenty o’ {t, io pay doctors—and j 
hae a bit sillier mysel’ if 1t aiso Were needed.” 

‘* You will not have silier lony if you nisiry Renwick. 
Faith, think of what a pleasure i: would be to the child 
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to travel all over the world. If anything can quicken 
his numb faculties it is travel and change.” 

‘‘Oa, Graeme! Dinna tempt me to do wrang that 
gude may come. It never comes that gate to be worth 
anything. God bless you, lord, for what you hae done 
and offered this night, but you mustna hinder me langer 
now.” 

‘And you are determined to marry Renwick ?” 

** T hae said sae.” 

**Then you will marry a beggar. Not another hour 
of mercy will I give him. Any ill deed that I can do 
to him, you may be sure {t will pleasure me to do.” 

‘* Forewarned is forearmed, lord. You arena God 
Almighty, and you can but gae as far as you sro let 
zac.” 

** Once more, Faith ! dear Faith ! sweet Faith ! 
more I entreat you to be my wife.” 

**Gude-night, Lord Graeme. I must take my ane 
wsy, and you canna walk with meinit. You would 
has to be born again afore we two could be weel 
matched. Gude-night, lord.” 

Remember, Faith, that I have saved your life. / 
have aclaim on you that no other human being has ; 
besl‘ies, I iove you, Faith.” 

He said the words slowly, and with a soft, tender in. 
tonation that moved her more than she would acknowl- 
edge, and all the way home she was ina condition full 
of a strange turmo!!, troubled, and angry, and fearful, 
and yet deeply erateful to God, and not Insensible to 
the unmistakable affection of her preserver. 

Paemle had become very anxious about her. ‘I was 
feared for the moss,” she explained. You hae crossed 
it a few times this summer, and I misdoubted you wad 
be trying it again.” 

“‘¥lad it not been for Lord Graeme I had been 
smoored {nit this vera hour. Summer or winter, I'}] 
cross it nae mafr. Then she told Phemle the whole 
circumstance, and Phemie listened without a comment. 

‘* You are ‘vet-shod, Faith. If you dinna want to get 
your dean frae the moss, one way or tither, change 
your \;ockings and shoon, and Ill mak’ you acupo’ 
and toast you a jannock.” 

** Where is Davie ?’ 

** Whar he ought to be; in his bed and fast asleep.” 

As she was drinking her tea, Phemie said: ‘‘Ithoch 
you reckoned on Renwick coming hame wl’ you ?” 

ne’er saw him.” 

‘6 Ay.” 

Then there was a long pause, and Faith sipped her 
tea, and Phemie knit her stocking. Oaly the tick, tick 
of the clock broks the sflence. But Phemie saw that 
Faith’a hands trembled, and that she was unusually 
flushed and excited. She did not press, however, for 
her confidence, and Faith, probably because she was 
not asked, very soon told all that Lord Graeme had sald 
to her. 

Phemfe was not astonished. She had long been 
aware of Graeme’s affection, and she answered : *‘ Ay, 
you might be sure he wad speak uy for himsel’ wi’ such 
@ gude opportunity to help him. Howe’er, when a 
woman has the offer 0’ two bad husbands, she ought at 
least to tak’ the beset of the twa, and I’m no sure but the 
best is Graeme.” 

‘If you had an opinion about Archie, Phemie, I 
would try to convince you how unjust youare. But 
* you are just prejudiced, and wha can corquer a preju- 
dice? I'll notry todoit any mafr. I dinna believe I 
am deceived in Archie. If I thochtI was, I should be 
miserable.” 

‘*Not you. Itisna being deceived that troubles a 
woman i’ love; it is being undeceived. That’s what 
mak’s her miserable. But hold your ain a wee, Faith ; 
you are a wise lass, and if at the lang end sorrow comes 
to you, there’s aye ‘one gude thing to think o’—great 
trials teach us great lessons.” 

‘TI dinna set much by such comfort as that. Phemie. 
Oh, woman! youare but a Job's comforter. You might 
whiles hae a cheery word to say to an anxtlous, troubled 
heart.” 

** Weel, then, Falth, I'll gie’ you a few o’ your au'd 
fayther’s words, and whether your lover be gude or bad, 
you may lippen to them—‘turn your face to God, and 
you have found the runny side of life.’” 

While this conversation was going on, Lord Graeme 
was talking to his sister on the same subject. The ad- 
venture of the evening had moved him even more than 
it had moved Faith. He went home full of anew 
project ; one which had spread naturally from Falth’s 
assertion that their marrlage would bea wrong both to 
himself and to Miss Graeme. He was confident that 
Faith was afraid of his sister ; awed by her position, her 
domineering manner, even by her beauty, and the devo- 
tion of her life to himself. 

Then he must induce Terres to go and plead his cause. 
The plan at first sight seemed to him an impossible one, 
but it is the impossible {n our lives which is most likely 
to occur, and the more Lord Graeme thought of the 
feelings likely to exist between his sister and his love, 
the more sure he was that only Terres could remove the 
secret obstacles in Faith’s mind. 


Once 


W hen he reached the castle {tf was quite dark cut- 
side, but several of the rooms were fu!l of light, and in 
one of them Terres sat at the plano singiog. For several 
years she had very rarely played, and it seemed to Lord 
Graeme that it was half a life time since he had heard 
her singing. A woesome little ballad it was that now 
broke the silence—the ‘‘ gooc-night ” of one of her own 
ancestors flying for life into exile in order to avold the 
punishment of his bloody passionate batred—a ballad 
steeped In evil and sorrowful memories, and yet he 
could not choose but stand and listen to the verse she 
was rendering, so charmful were the weird notes of 
masterful affection and threat : 

‘‘ Then be took off a gay gold ring, 
Whereat hang signets three, 
Here tak’ thee that my ain dear thing 
And still hae mind o’ me. 


But if thon choose another lord 
Ere I come owre the £ea, 

His life has but a three days’ lease 
Though I may not stay with thee.”’ 

‘* Terres, why do you sing such an unlucky ditty ? 
Nobody but a Scot will date from a misfortune, or sing 
of sorrow. There are plenty of bappler songs.” 

‘‘T like thissong. It blends with things In my own 
soul that I can interpret no othar way.” 

‘But why to-night ?” 

‘* Because to-night I met Will Forster.” 

Lord Graeme’s first thought was 8 scornful and angry 
one, and the answer upon his }!ps was to express this 
thought. Butthe memory of Falth restrained it. If 
he desired his sister’3 tympathy he would be both wise 
and kind to give what he atked. So he restrained the 
unkind words, and irquired with a gloomy curiosity 
and interest concerning the meeting. ‘‘I went ridiog 
early thisevening. In the little wood tbat skirts the 
moss there is, you know, only a very narrow bridle 
path. The spot was a favorite rendezvous for Wiiland 
me in the old days ; I am still foolish enough to like to 
visit it. I was thinking of Wil, and a/l at once I raw 
him in the path. He stood aside to let me pass, and as 
our eyes met I safd ‘‘ Will.” Then he lifted his hat and 
passed on without a word. Pasred on without a word, 
Tilbert. Ithought I should fall from my herre. [| 
turned sick. Ifeltas if 1 were going biind. But I 
forced my foul to bear itall. I said to it, ‘Don’t be a 
coward ! A mean coward, and sneak away into oblivion! 
Whatever is to bear, bear it.’ Then I was at the gate, 
and Gill rode forward and opened it, and I said to him 
with as little concern as I could affect, ‘ Who is that 
gentleman we passed? and he answered me, ‘ Lord 
Seaton.’ ” 

‘*Then Forster bas come to the title! 
have supposed that possible 7?” 

** He was reiated to the Sea'on’s. Of course he con- 
cluded that I was now anxious to concillate him. No 
wonder he snubbed my advance. Oh, Tilbert I feel so 
bitterly ashamed.” 

**T will call upon Lord Ssaton. 
blame. It was my fault, Terres.”’ 

‘*No, no, no! Not to save my life should you make 
a shadow of concession now. That would be too humil- 
lating.” 

‘*The humiliation would bs mine.” 

**Oh Tilbert, you look at every thing as it affects you 
personaliy ! Can not you understand how I feel without 
my putting my feelings {nto words? And howcan you 
offer courtesy to Lord Seaton you refused to Captain 
Forster ? It was so unfortunate ! so unfortunate I spoke 
to him ! I shall never forgive myself !” 

‘* We are an unfortunate house about love matters.” 

He gave her his arm and they went into a small parlor 
on the other side of the hall, a pretty room curta!ned 
and upholstered in rose-colored brocade, and lighted by 
hanging lamps under pink shades. The brillfant color 
was a remarkable background for both brother and 
sister, and their pale faces and black shining eyes, their 
rich silk and fine broadcloth mads telling contrasts with 
it; to which the blazing fire, gay china, and bright 
silver added picturerque gleams of shifting color. 

Lord Greame did not immediately Introduce his own 
love trouble. He thought it best to let Terres ‘‘ talk 
out” the unusual event that had happened to her. But 
when this was done, and the meal finished, and the 
room quiet, he roused her from the reverle in which 
she sat by remarking: 

‘It must be a fate night with the Graemes. I also 
bave had an adventure. Faith Harribee would be 
dead and buried at this moment but forme. She was 
on the quaking moss, and I saved her. That isa claim 
she cannot deny.” ee 

Terres did not answer the remark, but, reclining in 
her cbair, she watched her brother’s face with a very 
unusual interest. Something in her own heart made 
her in that hour understand the longing and the suffer- 
ing in his heart. And this unexpected tolerance was 
aided by several considerations inclining her toward a 
calm discussion, at least, of his hopes and wishes. He 
had given her attention and sympathy ; {it was difficult 
to refuse him an equal courtesy. And there could be 


Who could 


I will take all the 


no better way of convincing Lord Seaton that statfon 
and wealth were not ‘‘the all and the wherefore” of 
her conduct than by heartily indors{ng her brother's 
humble choice. So, as these thoughts flashed through 
her mind, she remained silent, but not aggressively silent. 

Indeed, there was so much of reasonable interest in 
her face that Graeme rose esgerly to his feet, and, 
standing before her, asked, ‘‘Is it possible you are 
going to help me, Terres ?” 

**T was thinking what strange misfortune has always 
clung to the loves cf our house. Suppose we try and 
rmoake one true love run straight to a happy consummsa.- 
tion. If it were possible, we might break the evil spell. 
‘Tl fortune slips awa’ when love emiles’ is an old say- 
ing; but yet—” 

‘* Nay, do not qualify your kindness with a ‘ but.’ 
Promise me to go and see Faith.” 

**If you wish it, I will go.” 

‘**And when? Tomorrow? Go tc-morrow, Terres,” 

will go to-morrow--jn the morning.”’* 

** My good sister ! Andif thereis any word to be sald, 
anything a man may do, to be done about Seaton—” 

“If you meet him, give him his own courtesy—the 
lifted hat and silence. I shall never forgive you if you 
take one step toward him.” 

Tle may still love you.” 

** Less love than the old love I would never accep’. 
The old love would have held my bridle, and found 
some words to gay for fitself. Iam not the same Terres 
Graeme to Will; and when a woman {fs not the same to 
her lover, she may a3 well be the most indifferent of 
women to him. My past {s slain beyond healing or 
recovery ; there may perhaps be something done to 
make your future happy. Aud, after sll, who is so 
dear to me as you are, Tilbert ? And why should you 
not have the wife you want? The Graeme ennobles 
any cne he marries.” And she stood up beside her 
brother, looking into his face with shining eyes; whiie 
he drew her within his:rm, and answered : 

‘‘T have you always, Terres. I have the best sister in 
the world. If any one else fails me, I have Terres.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
TERRES AND FAITH, 

‘* Eighty years hence it will matter little whether we were 
a peasant cr a peer, but it will matter much whether we did 
our duty as one or the other.’’—| Stopford Brooke, 

‘* Time, the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue 
And elect your destiny.’’—[ Burleigh. 

Toe next morning was clear and frosty, and Terres 
Graeme prepared for her visit by a long, soltary walk. 
over Dead-for-cold hill. She was on its bushless track 
absolutely alone. There was no trace of man, no plow- 
ing, no planting, nor bullding. All a:ound her the hill- 
tops followed each other in wavy outlines, rising, fall- 
ing, blending, until her eyes resied on the long, soft Jines 
of a sea of hills, whose tops steadfast aud motionless, 
seemed, es the vision were carried a'ong them, to be 
undulating and mov!ng—an earth-ocean lying in the 
deep blue haze of the borders. 

It was a grand council-chamber fora restless, unhappy 
soul, and Terres was insensibly softened and elevated 
by her walk through it. She was distinctly conscious 
of a great change in the spiritual atmosphere when she 
reached Moskirtle with {ts queer jumble of low gray 
houses, every house standing alone ; every house look- 
ing to a different quarter ; all of them keeping an alr of 
watching, as if it were still necessary to keep a constant 
eye upon the English borders. ‘ 

She had ordered her carriage to be in waiting for her, 
and in half an hour she was at Harribee Home. There 
was no drive through the garden ; it was necessary to 
alight at tbe wicket, and walk up the central path tothe 
front door. So Iaith saw her coming, and she went to 
meet her, 

**T am an unusual visitor, Mies Harribee.” 

** You are vera welcome. Come in.” 

For a moment she stood with the handle of the best 
parlor door in her hand, then she said, ‘‘it is but a cold- 
like and gloomy room. The houseplace and the dre 
will be better, I’m thinking.” 

‘‘ A great deal better. I am chill and tired. I came 
over Dead -for-cold hill.” 

‘* W hate’er sent you that road, Ma’am ? It is a lonely 
bit to travel—bleak and eerie.” 

** But how cosy and comfortable {s this place!” and 
she sank with an air of real enjoyment into the large 
cushioned chair which Faith placed for her on the very 
edge of the sheepskin rug. The large room was ex- 
quisitely clean ; the fire was blazing hich up the wide 
chimney, and the table running along the room beneath 
the two windows was piled with clean Hinen which Falth 
was sprinkling and folding ready for the fron. 

Davie lay upon the rug, bullding sheep-folds with 
some colored blocks, and when Miss Terres spoke to 
him, he turned his wistful blue eyes upon her and 
seemed to be greatly impressed by her fine appearance. 
Proud and passionate as she was, Terres Graeme had & 
womanly pity for the boy. She had heard of his calamity, 
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and when he touched softly her satin gown, and the 
white minever with which it was trimmed, she stooped 
and kissed him. 

The action touched Faith ine a way she did not try to 
understand. Tears came to her eyes, and to hide them 
she turned to the linen and began sprinkling it. Terres 
was fascinated by her grace and beauty, and especially 
bythe senso of strength and tenderness which diffused 
itself around her ]ike aa atmosphere. There was a few 
minutes silence, during which Terrls watched her 
scattering the drops of water over the lawa kerchiefs 
she was folding. Then she sald : 

‘‘Do not stay your work for me. I Jike to watch you 
atit. Faith Harribee, I have no doubt that you can 
guess wby I have called to see you this morning.” 

‘* Would you be sae kind, ma’am, as to tell me why? 
I am gay stupld at guessing things.” 

‘“‘T came to tell you that I do really wish you to lls- 
- ten to what Lord Graeme says. I will gladly give you 
a sister’s welcome, ae alth. Do not refuse my brother 
because you fear me.’ 

‘“‘There is naething to fear me anent you, Miss 
Graeme. I diana think o’ fearing man nor woman.” 

‘*What then hinders? Ia not Graeme handsome, 
rich, noble, every thing that women desire ? He can make 
you a great lady. I am sure he will make you happy.” 

‘Honors and riches canna buy a true heart, Miss 
Graeme—and I’m no caring for them. Like the happy 
Shunammite woman of old, ‘I dwell among my ain 
folk’; and there isna court nor castle can do mair for me 
than that. Forbye, I dinna love Lord Graeme. There 
is anither one. {’ll no be feared to speak his name— 
’tis Archie Renwick, and I am promf{sed to h{m—and I 
tove him wi’ all my heart. You'll be to ken what that 
means, surely, Miss Graeme. A woman like you must 
hae had lovers and must hae loved some one o’ them. 
You'll ken then that a true woman canna play fast and 
loose w!’ her heart,” } 

‘* But if the man you love {s unworthy of you, Faith: 
I assure you that Renwick is not fit to latch the buckles 
on your shoes.” : 

* Still, I hae set him high in my heart, ma’am. If 
nane but the wortby were loved there would be many 4 
starved heart in this world. I ken naething wrong 0’ 
him. Most folks hae some faults.” Then she turned 
from the table and looked steadily at Terres. ‘‘ You 
hae a true face, Miss Graeme. I think if you loved 
ance, you would love the same man for life—him, and 
nae ither. It is sae wi’ me too.” 

‘* You are quite right, Falth—him and no other.” 

‘‘ But, indeed, ma’am, you mustna think I am not 
gratefu’ for your kindness, and for Lord Graeme’s lik- 
ing. We may be pleated wi’ the offer wo dinna think 
it right to tak’; and I'll no say but what I’m vera much 
pleased, mair especial wl’ your ain gude will in the 
matter.” 

** And you will not listen to my brother, then ?” 

** Archie’s voice is in my ear. I can hear nae ither 
voice for it.” 

‘‘ Graeme would be good to this poor boy. Last night 
he was talking to me of the great surgeons in London 
and Paris who might do something for him.” 

That the greatest temptation mortal man can 
me; but folk mustna do {Il for the chance of some pos- 
sible gude. God has plenty better roads than that ane ; 
and when Davie is a bit stronger, if there is help on 
earth for him he sall have it.” 

Then Miss Graeme rose, and Faith turned from her 
work and stood boside her. Into her clear, steadfast 
eyes Terres looked with a long, questioning gaze. ‘‘I 
want such a friend as you could be, Faith Harribee ; 
may I come and see you often ?” 

‘* You'll be welcome, Miss Graeme ; for there is that 
and this to talk about, without spending mair words on 
what it is useless to even think of.” 

‘*You mean we are not to — again of Lord 
Graeme’s love for you ?” 

‘That is just what I mean, ma’sm. From me one {s 
as gude as a hundred ; and the thing I mean to-day I'll 
be likely to mean to the vera day o’ my death.” 

They were walking together down the garden as these 
were uttered, and Terres did not answerthem. She 
stepped into her carriage in a sudden gloom ; and, being 
quite unused to control her feelings, she made no effort 
— to conceal the sadness and indifference which had taken 
possession of her. Faith thought she was offended, for 
to her farewell smile she made no return save a slight 
movement of the head as she drove away. 

Yet nothing was further from thetruth. She had 
received during her visit an insight into a life which she 
might have led. She was unhappy and occupied with 
her own refiections, and, by force of long habit, not able 
to put aside personal feelings even for the sake of those 
whom she really liked. 

Her dark face troubled Graeme as soon as he saw it. 
‘*'You have been cross, Terres,” he said, fretfully. I 
might have known it. I dare say you have contrived 
to frighten Faith to death !” 

“I was not cross with her, 
but she is not for you,” 


She isa grand woman, 


He pulled two chairs to the hearth, and in her bonnet 
and mantilla she sat down, and reviewed her visit to 
Faith with him. Graeme, however, refused to believe 
in Faith’s resolution. 

‘A woman gets tlred of saying no. I shall not get 
tlred of asking her to say yes. I mean to marry Faith 
Harribee.” 

‘‘ She will not marry you.” 

© Yes, she will.” 

‘*She told me she would marry that man who is 
farming Shepherd’s Bush.” 

‘* He won’t farm Shepherd’s Bush much longer. 
Thanks be! I have him under my hand and he shall 
feel the welght of it.” 

**T don’t blame you. 
my hand.” 

‘*Pcoh! For what good? You would have a hard 
cry and then forgive him.” 

“Would 1? You know better.” 

‘* Renwick {3 a weak, miserable creature. To think 
of such an snimal pretending to the love of a woman 
like Faith Harribee! He is forever {n some pubiic 
house singing senseless, rafding, riding songs; he Is 
never on the hills. Lately he has done nothing but 
dangl3 after Lander’s pretty daughter. Shepherd’s 
Bush has gone to rack and ruin in his care.” 

‘‘TIf Faith knew these things.” 

‘She shall knowthem. A score of tongues on every 
side shall tell her, and if in spite of all warnings she stil! 
marries him, then—” 

‘*Then, what ?” 

_ She may sup the sorrow she {gs so vain and foolish 
to brew. I'll not ilft a finger for Archle Renwick’s 
wife.” . 

Unfortunately there was only too much truth {n 
Graeme’s accusations, But the heart as well as the 
understanding has Its arguments, and Faith’s heart 
found plenty of excuses for her lover that her under- 
standing did not always approve. Archie's great 
temptation was one she did not comprehend, one of 
which she was totally ignorant, and which therefore 
she had no power to charm away. It lay in his hatred 
of Davie. He had indeed made spasmodic attempts to 
conquer the unnatural ein, but, in spite of them he 
found his dislike and jealousy stronger and bitterer every 
day. And never is hatred so unreasonable and so 
pitiless as when {t is nursed against helpless childhood. 
Cruel people do to babes whom they dislike such spite- 
ful and barbarous injuries as they never would think of 
inflicting upon men. Therefore vo hatred 1s so devilish 
and corrupting to the moral nature as the hatred 
cherished against the he]pless. 

Archfe was himself often terrified at the wicked 
thoughts which tormented him about the unfortunate 
boy whom he had regarded as standing in the way of 
his prosperity. To find himself wishing Davie in the 
grave, andtosuddenly arrest his thoughts in the middle 
of some infamous scheme for compassing such a result, 


I wish I had WIll Seaton under 


|iwas a personal experience daily becoming more and 


more familfar to him. And when men are in such sore 
straits of temptation, if they don't pray, they drink. 
Archie drank. At that time in Scotland, drinking 
was a crime so common as to have lost moral signifi 
cence. The noble and the peasant, the merchant and 
the artizan, the kirk member as well as the desplser of 


ordinances, ali alike drank, and were not ashamed of. 


the fact, unless they permitted their dissipation to in- 
terfere with their business obligations, or to waste their 
substance. It was only the strict sect to which Faith 
belonged who really seemed to believe that ‘‘ no drunk- 
ard shall enter the kingdom of heaven,’ and even it 
winked at irregularities in this matter, which if trans- 
ferred to dancing or merry-making would have brought 
a kirk session upon the offender. 

So the days came and went, and they appeared to be 
inthe main just like one another. But Archie with 
his ommissions and regrets, his variable moods, his con- 
stant slips into sensual mire, his despairs, his tempers, 
and his promises, made every fresh day to Faith’s inner 
life a day apart; a day with its own special hopes and 
fears and disappointments. 

She did not weary of helping him. She was never 
petted or angry. Her nature was too even and grand 
to worry or to fret. It was Archie who wearied first. 
It was Archie who became Irritable and cross, and hard 
to live with, even an hour atatime. Ashamed of his 
own continual faliures, irritated by his own inabilities, 
Faith’s pure, regular, busy life, and tender forbearance, 
made him angry. She was strong, and he was weak ; 
she was ever gaining, he was ever losing, in every way 
the conditions of love were reserved, and Archie was 
beginning to loathe the circumstances which always 
placed him in a humiliating position. 

Still Faith never thought of deserting him. Her 
troth was to her as sacred athing as marriage. It did 
not even strike her that Archie came much less frequent- 
ly to Harribee. ‘‘It was winter and the snow lay 
deep ;” she found plenty of excuses for every broken 
promise. She was preparing for her wedding, and she 


went calmly on spinning her household linen and plen- 


ishing. As the months went on she began to talk of her 
bridal, of the manner in which it was to ba solemnized, 
and of the dress she intended to wear. 

Phemie listened to her with a grim pity. She longed 
fo tell her all she had heard about Annie Lander, but 
Faith’s own heart wag go true, it was impossible to drop 
a seed of suspicion into it. Oaly once did Phemie try 


to do so, 


‘‘T met Archfe Renwick and Annfe Lander last night, 
Faith, when I was at the village.” 

Whereahouts ?’ 

‘* Just ayont the auld brig. There was a dance at LII- 
burn’s farm, and they were awa’ thegither toit. Hech ! 
but she {s a bonnie lass !” 

‘*] hae heard that, many times. Weel, weel, bonnie 
lasses must hae some youth. I hae thocht whiles, that 
our afn Agnes was keepin’ too close and tight. Annie 
Lander would be safe enough with Archie. He told me 
that he and Lander were fast friends, 

‘‘] dinna think Archie should go up and down Esk 
Water wi’ every bonnie Jars he can pick up. He is as 
gude as 2 marrit man, and he hasna been to see you for 
naer & week gane.” 

“I’m making nae complalat, Phemile, and Archie 
doesua run after a’ the pretty girls by Esk; you 
shouldna say such things, Phemle. I wouid hae little 
cpinion o’ myself, if Iwas feared o’ Archie takin’ a 
friend’s daughter to afarm dance. You'll mind, the 
Landers are new comers in Mosskirtle. I think it vera 
kind o' Archie. Tle’ll be telling us a’ gbout it, when he 
get’s o'er the moor again.” 3 

And Phemfe looked at her calm face, which yet had 
some shadow of trouble fn {t, and put back the rest of 
the words she had determined to say. ‘‘ There will be 
nae use in them,” she thought, ‘“meeting trouble {s just 
gseing into the enemy’s country. There isnaa single 
promise gi’en us for such a useless fool-hardy journey. 
There’s a time to speak and a time to forbear speaking 
—and its malstly, if you are a prudent body—the time 
to forebear speaking.” 

Then spring-time came again, and Faith was very 
busy. The lambing season took her very often up 
the fells, for her special duty was to look after those 
lambs too weak to follow their mothers, or who, from 
any cause, had been left lonely and hungry on the 
windy hills. There was not a day in which she did not 
carry down {in her own arms several of these deserted 
little ones to be fed and cared for at the Home. 

Late one Sabbath evening she was coming down the 
Catter fell with a couple in her plaid neuk. She held 
them firmly in her strong arms. Their little heads 
were against her breast. Davie was at her side. She 
came rapidly onward with the springy steps of one born 
on the heather. The rosy light of the setting sun made 
a kind of glory, in which she moved with 2 swift grace 
that was wonderful. 

Lord Graeme counted ita great fortune that he was 
passing that way, and saw this vison of womanhood. 
It inspired in him a kind of religion. He felt for the 
moment an Irrepressible sentiment of pralse and grati- 
tude to the Maker of a being so beautiful and gracious. 

‘* Faith !” he cried, ‘‘Oh, how I love you! How I 
envy the little creatures in yourarms! Howl envy the 
very heather and benty grass that feels your steps! I 
never hoped for a joy like this when I left thecastle. I 
was going only to treat myself to a sight of your home, 
and I have seen you also! let me be thankful !” 

‘‘Lord Graeme dinna talk to me that way. It isna 
right, and I'll no listen to you. And you ken weel that 
you shouldna be riding just for your ain pleasure on the 
Sabbath day.” 

‘* And what then are you doing on the hills? Was it 
to meet Renwick you went up Catter fell ?” | 

‘*T am saving life, lord. I canna let the wee things 
perish on the hillside.” 

**Of course not. Youcan have pity ona lamb—a 
ismb can be sold for something—but a man {s such a 
common creature. I am dying for a kind word, Faith. 
When will you have pity on me ?” 

“*T am a’ the same as a married woman, lord. You 
should think shame o’ yourself to say such words. Let 
me pass you, for the lambs are cauld and hungry.” ” 

‘You are not the same as married, Faith. Renwick 
will never marry you. Mind what I say. ” 

‘‘ Then, lord, I’}] think nae kinder o’ you for being 
sae illa prophet. This isna a day for me to be minding 
myself, and [’ll no speak another word on the matter.” 

**Good-night then, Iaith. You cannot prevent me 
from thinking about you.” 

‘‘Dinna mix me up then wi’ any i thochts, lord. 
Hae that much care 0’ me, ony way.” 

‘‘ Upon my honor you ask a grand thing, and I'll try 
and keep your charge, Faith.” 

He had dismounted from his horse when he saw her 
approaching, and he stood beside it while he spoke. 
With the last words he mounted snd rode slowly away, 
taking the only road which permitted him to watch 
Faith until Phemie met her at her own gate, and the 
two women, with the two lost lambs faintly bleating, 


| disappeared in the home fold. 
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“MISS BETTY.” 
By Mary FE. VANDYNE. 


F course I can’t expect you to love Miss Betty ss I 
did—beautiful little woman with her soft blue 
eyes, silver hair, and s smile as calm and sweet as ever 
graced the lips of a ‘‘ maiden lady” who'was far enough 
advanced in life to have left the tumult and restlessness 
of youth far behind her. After the confusion and bustle 
that always refgned in our household, with papa forever 
busy, the boys coming and going, and we girls, occupied 
first with school books, then with millinery, and fall 
the interests that keep a familly of young people con- 
stantly in a state of excitement and commotion, a visit 
to Miss Betty in her quiet home seemed like an entrance 
into some cool retreat, where peace and calm and com- 
fort always dwell. 

Only two things had ever really happened to,Miss Betty, 
end it was not until the morning of her fortieth birthday 
that the second thing happened. Had not this great 
event occurred I should have had no story to tell—Miss 
Betty would have been an example of those lfves, or fs 
it nations? which people tay sre happy in that thay have 
no history. But in this case the saying would have 
been untrue. Out of thst second occurrence in her 
monotonous life, out of the tumult and trepidation 
ushered in with that forticth birthday has grown, well, 
a love story, which I am determined to spoil by not tell 
ing it pronerly. 

Miss Betty had, of course, been born like other peo- 
ple; she hsd struggled through the measles and the 
mumps, and, like se many of the bright, lank, and 
scragzy daughters of our Jand, at the age of nineteen 
the had developed into a very pretty young girl. 

It was at this stage of her experience that the first 
thivg happened. Naturally, the event took the shape 
of'a lover. John McIntosh, a manly, well-bred youth 
of twenty three, the son of a nefghboring farmer, had 
cast sheep-syes at Miss Batty during a lively evening at 
singing school. Miss Betty had cast down her eyes and 
blushed furlousiy. But all the same she liked to have 
Joha look at her in that way, and John found it out. 
The result was that the two young people fell in love 
with each other. 

Then came the Squire to the front. The Squire was 
Miss Betty’s father. Just what had gained him his title 
it would be difficult to say. He owned a few more 
acres than ary bed» e’se within the township, and had 
once come very vcar being made Justice of the Peace. 
The distinction really to a retired physician living 
in the same village, but the title that had grown out of 
the prospective dignity clung to Squire Perkins. He 
himself valved It as a duke docs his strawberry leaves. 

When the Squire learned that John McIntosh had 
actuslly had the audacity to fancy that he might be 
allowed to marry Miss Betty, his wrath was beyond con- 
trol. He stermed and he pounded, he stamped and he 
rosred. There threatened to repeat itself in the old 
mansion the scene that had taken place in Miss Betty’s 
teething days, when the Squire’s only son George had 
asked permission to marry a dainty little blue-eyed girl, 
the daughter of a seamstress. George had stood his 
ground, pocketec his father’s curse, and gone proudly 
forth never to return. Miss Betty was made of different 
material. She wept, accepted ‘the inevitable, and sent 
two dried rosebuds end three little {ll-written notes back 
to John McIntosh in a sandaiwood box. He put the 
box in his pocket, went to the nearest seaport, and 
ahipped for Shanghai. Then peace returned to the 
Squire’s mansion, and Betty settled calmly down into 
the business of becoming an old maid. 

The years came and the years went. Her features 
grew sharper, and her hair thinner; there was even a 
suspicion of rheumatism ewelling her finger joints. 
Betty grew oli; nothing happened, and she had begun 
to fancy that nothing ever would. 

There was a slight break in her life one day, when a 
party of neighbors came in and carried the old Squire 
to the churchyard, and laid him by the side of the wife 
he had worried out of existence three months after 
Betty's birth. In many homes a death makes a great 
overturning. But in this one the current of life was 
scarcely Cisturbed.' The old Squire had been practi- 
cally dead a good many years before they laid him in 
the grave. His iron frame had outlived his mind. 
Paralytic and helpless, Betty and her one mald-of-all- 
work waited on him like achild. He had fallen out of 
his place in life; so when his helpless body finally die- 
appeared nobody missed him much. Betty had less 
work to do, and so had Maria; but otherwise her life 
flowed peacefully on. She only becamea little thinner, 
her scant locxs a little more sparse, and the rheumatism 
in her joints a little more indisputable. 

Now the second event had arrived. Betty gasped 
and trembled. After all these years of absolute peace 
and \julet, to have an occurrence like this come to over- | 
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turn al] established things! She wrung her hands, and 
wept. Then she sent for her faithful friend and hench- 
man, Maria, and handed her a letter she had just 
received. 

** Read it, Maria, read it !” 

Maria, who, like most New England servants, was as 
well born and as accomplished as her mistress, took the 
document, and read : 

“6 Misa Nlizabeth Feri:ins: 

“Dean Mapim,—lI write to tell you that your brother 
George died here at seven o’clock yesterday evening, leav- 
ing a young daughter seventeen years of age. Miss Per- 
kins is, I fear, almost without means. It was her father’s 
wish that she should goto you. She will leave here, there- 
fore, after the funeral, and arrive in America in two weeks’ 
time. The young lady is overwhelmed with grief, and I 
write in her stead. Most sincerely yours, 

ROBINSON, 

* Pexsion ABERTI, Siena, Italy.”’ 

The letter was dated March 15. It was now the Ist 
of April. May Perkins would be here, then, in a few 
days. 

“Tf anything had ever happened to me before,” 
sighed Miss Betty. ‘‘If anything had ever happened 
before !’ Then she turned to Maria. 

‘* What shall we do, Maria, what s/a// we do ?” 

Maria must have been some relation to Mr. Dick, for 
she immediately replied : 

Clean house.” 

This practical turn certainly gave great relief to Miss 
Betty’s mind. It was something to do, and action 
would, better than anything else, relieve the tension of 
her nerves. 

Within twenty-four hours the house was overturned 
—that is, not the building itself, but its contents. Cur- 
tains came down, carpets sprang up, chairs located 
themselves on tables, women armed with pails appeared, 
men with whitewash brushes followed. Miss Betty 
directed, and Maria acted as aide de-camp. Confusion 
reigned everywhere. From peace and order there was 
a relapse back into original chaos. 

It was when things were at their worst that Miss Betty 
stood gazing out of an upper window. Her glance fell 
on the mil]-dam just above the house. 

‘* How set father always was !” she mused to herself. 
‘*How he always said there wasn’t any danger from 
that dam! Everybody told him it would give way, 
and wash ui all out some day, but he wouldn’t pay any 
attention. It’s lucky he isn’t here now,” her mind 
passing on to more important matters. ‘‘ What would 
he do with a strange young girl in the house? He 
never could get along with young people, anyway.” 
Miss Betty sighed. How should she get along ? 

The household had not more than settled back into 
its normal condition when, one day, the village carry-all 
drove up, and out of it stepped a blooming damsel of 
seventeen. She was followed by a middle-aged man, 
and by seven trunks. Miss Perkins might be penniless, 
but she had a wardrobe. 

‘‘Oh! Aunt Betty, how do you do ?” 

It was pleasant to feel that blooming cheek pressed to 
hers, and to know that this new-comer was her own 
and kin. 
gg May Perkins turned to the gentleman at her 

‘* Aunt Betty, this is Mr. McIntosh.” 

Poor Miss Betty! Had not enough happened with- 
out this? Ina moment she recognized the lover of her 
youth. Ofcourse she did. What woman would not? 
But it was hard to have him come in the way—to come 
in the train of this blooming damsel, with her bright 
youth to act as a contrast to her Aunt’s faded features 
and tremulous middle age. 

There is no use in discussing t1e matter. Women 
will cling to the romance of their lives. Is there a 
faded spinster anywhere who does not fondly recollect 
some hour when the world seemed a glorious place and 
the future full of bliss, simply b acause some specimen 
of the other sex has looked fondly into her eyes? If 
so, Miss Betty was not the one. 

I am not going to betray the number of hours that 
Miss Betty had spent dreaming over the possible return 
of John McIntosh. He might come in this way, he 
might come in that. He might be old and gray, and 
feeble and infirm, in which case s)1e would see him just 
as he was in youth, and in old age they would renew 
the romance of their early days. He might come with 
a wife and family of children ; in which case she would 
be the particular friend of the woman who had sup- 
planted her, and the maiden auni to all the little folk. 
But she had not planned to have him come in the train 
of her own niece, and that niec:; a handsome young 
woman, with cheeks like peaches, a foreign education, 
and gown copied from those that E noglish tourists pro- 
cure in Paris. Oh, no, no! Ten ti ousand times no! 

But Miss Betty was a genuine Ni »w England woman 
in the control she exercised over he r own feelings. It 
was & warm welcome she gave the tr avelera, and neither 
of them noticed that her hands were cold, and her voice 
trembled the least bit when she «irew them into the 
house and made them welcome to a,'l it contained. 


Oh, how much there was to tell! Aunt and niece 
had to become acquainted. Jonn McIntosh had to 
relate the history of his sea-going years, and the later 
ones, when, after having secured a competence, he 
determined to explore the land as well as the sea, and, 
attracted by the name of Perkins, had made the ac- 
quaintance of May and her father. When he learned 
that the latter was from his own native town, and was 
indeed the playmate of his childhood, nothing was want- 
ing to open the wayto a warm intimacy. But then had 
come the illness and death of George Perkins, and now 
John McIntosh had brought his friend’s daughter 
home. 

Was there, or was there not, a love affair going on 
between John McIntosh and May Perkins? This was 
the question that agitated Miss Betty day and night. 

The young girl was all that was frank and sweet, and 
devoted to her auut. She indulged in no foreign airs, 
she spoke no strange tongues, her manners with Mr. 
McIntosh were free and cordial as with her father's 
friend. 

Miss Betty thought the matter over morning and 
night, and in the watches of the night, but could come 
to no conclusion. But then, why should he not love 
her? Was she not young and beautiful? Miss Betty 
looked at her own hollow cheeks and sunken temples, 
counted the few straggling ringlets that framed her 
care-worn face, and decided that of course he must be 
in love with May. 

Why is it that women are always sure that physical 
beauty exercises supreme influence overa man? They 
see enough to teach them otherwise, but they refuse to 
be taught. 

The summer passed along, and whata glorious sum- 
mer it was! The roses bloomed, the harvest ripened, 
the tasseled corn grew straight andtall. John McIntosh 
called nearly every day. At one time he brought a 
book, at another he proposed a walk, ata third he invited 
the ladies for a drive behind the high-stepping pair of 
grays he had purchased. 

Poor Miss Betty ! Sometimes she excused herself from 
joining in the excursions the other two took such delight 
in, sometimes she went with them. But, oh! it was 
very hard! John was 80 strong end tall, and, in her 
eyes, so handsome. May was so young, and fresh, and 
beautiful. They were a fine couple to look at, but for 
all that Miss Betty did not like to look at them. 

Summer drifted into autumn and autumn into winter. 
Nobody minded. Winter has its pleasures as well as 
summer. May had become the favorite of the village, 
and Miss Betty enjoyed her popularity. Sleigh rides 
were plentiful ; there was a singing-school that reminded 
Miss Betty of her youth, and socfables and candy pulls. 
During the evenings May spent at home the wood fire 
blazed, the ladies eewed, John McIntosh called, and 
when conversation flagged, amused himself with a 
book. 

Presently signs of spring beeen to appear. The air 
grew warmer, the snow began to melt on al! sides, the 
trees began to bud. 

It was one day in April when John McIntosh, gazing 
out of the parlor window, inquired suddenly : 

** Miss Perkins, is that dam secure ?” 

‘* Father always sald so,” answered Miss Betty. 

‘* Yes, Iremember. He said so twenty years ago. 
Nothing would make him change his opinion. Why 
did he build this house so that in case it did give way 
you'd be sure to be drowned out? I believe a good 
freshet would carry évery stick and stone of it away.” 

* But we never have freshets in this little river.” 

** We might have one, though, thisseason. They say 
the accumulations of ice up to the northward are fear- 
ful. These soft skies have come too suddenly. They 
are what farmers call ‘a weather breeder.’ Let the ice 
get pretty well melted, and give us a good rain storm to 
send it down, there’d be trouble, sure.” 

Miss Betty did not believe in the freshet. Her mind 
was occupied with other matters. John and May were 
certainly coming to an understanding. The other day 
she, Betty, had been alone ia the room with him, and 
he had been talking about May. Suddenly Miss Betty 
had fancied he was going to say something about marry- 
ing her. It was too much. Miss Betty made some 
trifilng excuse and fied. Then she sent May into the 
room. Of late she had taken to leaving them alone 
together. If it was to be, it must be, but John should 
not consult her first. If he had no memory, she had. 
Let him speak to May. 

‘** There certainly is something queer about the river,” 
urged John the next evening as he took his departure. 
** It’s six inches higher than usual, and look at the. mud. 
I don’t believe in that dam either.” 

“The dam will last till morning, won’t it ?” asked 
May, mischievously.* 

“I don’t know whether it willor not. It might not 
if we had a heavy storm. It looks like one, too. Does 
anybody remain awake in this house all night ?” 

Not usually.” 


| ** Let some one do it to-night then, and to-morrow 
we'll have things seen to.” 
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But even this warntng went unheeded. May was not 
timid. Miss Betty, though naturally so, belfeved tn the 
dam. When bedtime came she read her usual chapter 
in the Bible, said her prayers, tled the strings of her 
night cap into an Irreproachable bow and went to bed 
to sleep the sleep of the just. 

At what time could it have been that she was 

awakened so rudely? Was it raining? Yes surely. 
There was the distinct sound of rain drops on the roof. 
But the rushing sound that came from so far off—what 
was that? Miss Betty went to the window and looked 
out. There was something strange in the landscape— 
. what was it ? 
What Miss Betty saw might well seem strange. 
- Instead of her familiar garden, the picket fence and 
the grassy lawn beyond, there in their place was a 
watery waste All manner of small things were float- 
ing about—flower pots, sticks, Miss Betty’s garden hat, 
inadvertently lefton the porch. All small things that 
could float were having a regatta. 

Ilark! what was that? A repetition of the sound 
that awoke her some minutes ago—a bursting, crashing 
sound—a rushing sound, a sound of huge timbers tear- 
ing themselves from thelr faatenings, a swelling, dash- 
ing, roaring sound ! 

Help!” shrieked Miss Betty, ‘‘help !” Ina moment 
she had seen what the matter was. The dam had given 
way, the waters were rising. Presently they would 
overwhelm the house. 


Miss Betty did not walt to see if her appeal was heard. 


Who was there could hear it ‘There was no one near 
but May and Marla. Opening her door with trembling 
fingers she sped into the passage. There she met two 
flying figures, white-robed like herself. 

To the roof ! to the roof,” she screamed, and seizing 
the nearest garments they could find, to the roof the 
three terrified women fled. 

Fortunately for all, the old house was not very firmly 
get upon its foundations, or else old age and decay had 
loosened it. At any rate it floated, and as the waters 
rose {t rose with them. 

But what a predicament. Three half-clad shivering 
women pirched ontop of a floating house, in the middle 
of a wild April night—the wind roaring, the rain fall- 
ing, all wild fury of the elements let loose. 

‘‘ We shall die, Aunt Betty, we shall die,” moaned 
May. 

Courage, May !” came from Mies Betty’s white lips. 
But in reality she was suffering more than either of the 
other two. May was young and healthy, and exposure 
did not affect the good Marla’s coarser frame. Miss 
Betty was not young; she was not well. Suspense and 
unhapplness had made her even feebler and frailer of 
late than usual. 

| how wearily the hours passed. The old house 
shook and trembled as it was tossed here and there by 
the turbulent waters. Great logs from the dam struck 
it and it quivered at each blow. 

It must have been fully an hour before the wretched 
women, clinging to each other in their misery, heard the 

‘sound of voices and the grinding of a boat as it came 
alongside the spot where they were huddled. 

‘* Betty, Betty !” a voice called above the storm. 

In spite of cold and darkness a vivid blush overspread 
Miss Latty’s pale cheeks. Why had he called her 
Betty ? 

‘* Where are you? Where's May ?” 

Oh!” 

Pallor succeeded the rose as Mies Betty answered : 

‘‘ Here, John, here.” Catching his arm as he sprang 
to the roof, she pushed May toward him. 

‘* Here she is, John ! Take her; save her ! 
mind us !” 

‘‘ What!” He was go near that Miss Betty fancied she 
saw the angry gleam in his eyes. 

John might be slow, and he might be stupid ; but he 
could act quickly when he wanted to. : 

With a decided movement of his right arm he pushed 
May aside, and Betty felt herself in hisclasp. A heavy 
overcoat was wrapped round her shaking form, and she 
was quickly passed to other hands, who placed her in 
the bottom of the boat. To her amazement John 
McIntosh followed. 

‘But May, John! May and Maria |” she shrieked, 
rising to her feet. 

A strong hand held her back. 

- © They’re all right. This boat is small. 
will take them off. J ve got you /” 

That last sentence! What did it mean? 
' Why, it meant that things had really got the habit of 

happening to Miss Betty. 
They happened and they happened. Miss Betty 
- passed the rest of the night of the great storm at Squire 
Appleby’s, where she was dressed in a whole suit of 
Mrs. Appleby’s. Everybody said the experiences of 
those dreadful hours had not hurt her one bit—that not 
in years had she looked so well and so young. 

Some weeks later Miss Betty wore another unaccus- 
tomed dress. This time it was a wedding dress. Then 
a new house was built, and she became its mistress, One 


Never 


The others 


thing happened and auother thing happened, until she 
declared that she lived in a whirl. 

Among the many things was May’s engagement to a 
young Frenchman, who followed her over the seas. 

It was on the evening of May’s wedding that Mrs. 
McIntosh sald to her husband : 

* John, why didn’t you marry May ?” 

‘‘I did come near it, when you forced her on to me 
sO. ” 

“* But I thought you wanted her.”’ 

“That chit of a girl !” 

Mr. M‘Intosh’s expression was contemptuous in the 
extreme, All his wife replied was: 


LOOKS VS. HEALTH. 


HERE {8 always the danger of sacrificing health 

to locks with us, because our standards are not 
the results of the best education. That which looks well 
is preferred before that which is best. One result of 
this decision has been mantfesied : 


“Dr. Joseph F. Geisler, official chemist to the New York 
Mercantile Exchange and to the New York Dairy Commis- 
sion, has discovered that a compound of lead is being used 
for the enamelling of the leather sweat-bands in hats. He 
bought a hat from a wholesale dealer in the city which made 
his head ache, but he paid no attention to it, not deeming 
that there was any relation between his pain and his head 
covering. Shortly afterward the hat became accidentally 
exposed to the atmosphere of bis laboratory, when it was 
loaded with the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen. On 
taking it up he found that the beautifully enamelled hat- 
band was discolored. A careful analysis showed that this 
was due to the formation of sulphide of lead. The hatband 
was in facta vein of metallic ore, from which the doctor 
obtained the surprising result of 37.548 grains. The com- 
pound used in this instance was white lead. 

‘* Knox, the hatter, after hearing the above statement, 
said that it was perfectly true, but that the hatters must not 
be blamed forit. A hatter was compelled to respond to 
the requirements of the public, and though the great major- 
ity did not want enamelled sweat-bands, there was a 
minority that did, because the stains from perspiration and 
hair oil could be removed from them with a wet sponge, 
leaving the band in its original whiteness and purity. It 
was, therefore, necessary to keep a certain number of hats 
with these leaded sweat-bands, and all hatters did so. But 
this practice was not in any way to the advantage of the 
hatters, and they reaped no benefit from it. Enamelled 
hat-bands were a weakness on the part of over-nice 
people, and if any painfal results followed, they were 
themselves in fault.”’ 


FISH AS FOOD. 


ROFESSOR ATWATER, in his valuable article 

on ‘‘ How Food Nourishes the Body,” published 

in the June ‘‘ Century,” quotes Mark Twain’s letter to 

the young author, who writes asking if Professor 
Agassiz advises fish as brain food : 

‘Young Author.—‘ Yes, Agassiz recommend anthors 
to eat fish, because the phosphorus in it makes brains. So 
far you arecorrect. ButI cannot help you to a decision 
about the amount you need to eat—at least, with certainty. 
If the specimen composition you send is about your fair, 


usual average, I should judge that perhaps a couple of 


whales would be all you would want for the present. Not 
the largest kind, but simply good middling-sized whales.’”’ 

Professor Atwater thinks the popular idea as to the 
relation of phosphorus and thought grew out of the gay- 
ing which he attributes to Moleschott, ‘‘ Without phos- 
phorus, no thought.” Professor Atwater goes on to say : 

‘‘ Even if fish were richer in phosphorus than meats or 
other food materials this woald not establish its superiority 
for the nutrition of the brain or the production of tntellect- 
ual energy. But there is no proof of any especial abnn- 


dance of phosphorus in fish. On the contrary, an extended 


series of analyses in this laboratory have revealed propor- 
tions of phosphorus in the flesh of our ordinary food fishes 
differing in no important degree from those which have 
been found to occur in the flesh of the other animals used 
for the food of man.”’ 

While protesting against the value of fish as a food 
particularly nourishing to the brain, the Professor goes 
on to say : 

‘*‘ Physiologists tell us that the way to provide forthe wel- 
fare of the brain is to see that the rest of the body isin good 
order, that, in other words, the old proverb of ‘‘a sound 
mind in a sound body’’ is sound doctrine. And they are 
getting to tell us further that one way in which brain-work 
is hindred is by bad dietary habits, as, for instance, over- 
loading the digestive organs by taking too much food. Of 
the vice of overeating (a vice which we Americans by no 
means monopolize) a considerable part, in this country at 
least, and I think in England and among well-to-do people 
on the Continent of Earope also, is the vice of fat-eating. 
We are a race of fat-eaters. lf any one doubts this, I think 
the statistics to be shown ina succeeding article will con- 
vince him, unless he is ready to deny the practically unant- 
mous testimony of such facts as I have been able to gather. 
It comes about very naturally and is really due to the fer- 
tility of our soil, the consequent abundance of food, and the 
toothsomeness of food-materials rich in fatty matters. The 
result of this is that the quantity of fat in the average 


American’s dietary is very large indeed, mainly because of 


the large amounts of meats, butter, and lard consumed, and 
is far in excess of the demands of his body, unless he is en- 
gaged in very severe muscular work or exposed to extreme 
cold, or both. For people with sedentary occupations, in- 
cluding the majority of bratnworkers, this simply means 
charging the organism with the burden of getting rid of an 
excess of material. This excess, the init: and phy- 
sicians assure us, is detrimental.” 

Professor Atwater tells us that the flesh of fish con 
tains less fat than meats, but the proportions of fatty 
matter differ in different kinds of fish. S:lmon, 
mackerel, white-fish, and shad contafn more fat than 
cod, haddock, bass, blue fish, perch, and flounder. The 
nutritive qualities, according to the Invest{vations In this 
laboratory, do not vary in proportion materially from 
ordinary meats ; the difference is in the proportions of 
olly and fatty matters and water. 

Profeseor Atwater concludes by saying: 

** Now, it seems to me very reasonable to assume that 
brain-workers and other people who do not have a creat 
deal of muscular exercise may very advantageously substi- 
tute fish in the place of a portion of the meat which they 
would otherwise consume. I am very weil aware that such 
hygienic advice might come more appropriately from a phy- 


siclan than from a chemist, and am therefore glad to be | 


able to quote from no less an authority than Sir Henry 
Thompson, who urges ‘the value of fish to the brain- 
worker’ on the ground that it ‘ contains, in smaller pro- 
portion than meat, those materials which, taken abun- 
dantly, demand: much physical labor for their complete 


| consumption, and which, without this, produce an unhealthy 


condition of body, more or less incompatible with the easy 
and active exercise of the functions of the brain.’ ”’ 


PICKLES.’ 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


AVING made, for the first time in my life, cucum- 

ber pickles, with excellent success, and never 

having seen my new receipt in print, I venture to give 

it to the readers of The Christian Union. I made six 

thousand, and they were pronounced equal to the best 
imported. 

Pour cold brine, sufticlently strong to float an egg, 
Over small green cucumbers, aud allow them to remain 
five or six days. Then wipe them dry, and put into 
stone jars, addiag one white onton, one green pepper, 
and a pleco of horseradish root the size of. a walnut, to 
every three quarts of cucumbers. Then use the best 
cider vinegar, allowiog one quart to every three quarts 
of cucumbers. To every galion of vinegar add one tea- 
spoonful each of whole cloves, allspice, pepper corns, 
mace, and celery seed, and two spoonfuls English 
mustard seed. Boil for one minute, stir well, and 
pour over the cucumbers, having added an ounce of 
alum to each six quarts of vinegar to make the cucum- 
bers crisp. If there is not enough vinegar to weil cover 
the picklcs, use clear vinegar, boiling hot, to fill up the 
jars. Both cucumbers and jars should be wel! covered. 


PICKLED CANTELOUPES, 


These are a most delicious dish, elther with a hot 
dinner or a cold supper ; besides, they have the merit of 
requiring but little labor to prepare. Select melons that 
are neither soft nor yellow, nor yet very green. Cut by 
the marks, {n strips an inch or more wide, and once or 
twice across, having, of course, pared them and removed 
the seeds and soft inside, ifany. Now put on the fire, 
in a porcelain preserving Kettle, two quarts of vinegar 
and three pounds and a half of sugar. Stir occasionally 
till dissolved, and while it is coming to a boil stick one 
whole clove—with the blossorn taken off and the blossom 
end out—into each piece of melon. Skim the vinegar, 
put in the melons, and cook slowly till soft and trans- 
parent. Putas much melon into the vinegar at once as 
can be easily cooked and managed ; remove to glass 
jars, and put more melon into the vinegar, till all is 
cooked. Fill the jars full, and pour over the bolling 
vinegar to the very top. Leave open till the next day, 
then fill up again full with the cold sweet vinegar left, 
as all will considerably settle in a few hours. Cover 
closely. As there is so much difference in the strength 
of vinegar, the taste should be more the criterion than 
weight or meaeure, and a little more or less of sugar 
may be required than in the above rule to give just an 
agreeable flavor. 


Conquer th‘self. Till thou has done that, thou art a 
slave ; for it is almost as well for thee to be in subjac- 
tion to another's appetite as thy own. 


A devout Arab women was asked in her last {Illness 
how she endured such suffering, and replied, ‘‘ Toey 
who look upon God's face do not feel his hand.” 


Yesterday is yours no longer; to-morrow may be 
never yours; but to day fs yours, the living present is 
yours, and in the living present you may stretch for- 
ward to the things that are before.—[/, W. Farrar. 


1 Reprinted by request, 
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©ur-Youna Forks’ 


DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTH’S. 
I. 
By Lucy C. LIne. 


i OUR father and I went over to the Bank and 

drew it. You’) want something of your own 
while you are there, and to buy a few nice presents. 
Being your first visit, tco—” 

Mrs. Kent opened her purse, and with some embar- 
rasement of manner took out a ten dollar note. 

‘‘Ob, mother, darling! How good of you !” 

Dolly took the crisp bill in her hands, but was half 
afraid, half reluctant to put it Into the little fresh-look- 
ing portemonnaie which was a part of her outfit for this 
wonderful visit. Meanwhile Mrs. Kent busied herself 
over Dolly’s shawl-strap and little bag. The trunk had 
been sent an hour before to the station, when Jabez 
Goldsmith drove over. Mrs. Kent disliked demon- 
stration at any time, and considered her inclination to 
tears now ridiculously inappropriate, so she kept up an 
appearance of occupation, her face slightly averted. 

As for Dolly, she was stepping out into such a wonder- 
ful world, so new to her, so untrodden except in 
delicious fancy, that it never occurred to her to be 
depressed or apprehensive about anything, although it 
might come hard enough to say the actual good-byes 
half an hour later. After one term at Brookfield 
Academy a most astonishing thing had occurred to Dolly 
Kent. Nothing less than an invitation to New York to 
vieit a school friend living there, Fanny Molesworth, 
one of the “leading” girls in the class. Handsome, 
lively, good-humored, and reported rich, Fanny ruled a 
large circle in the school, and ff her fancy for little 
Tolly Kent, a country girl pure and simple, whose 
horizon was bounded by Brookfield on one side and her 
native town on the other, was a surprise, did not every 
girl in the school know of Fanny’scaprices ? And those 
who shrugged thelr shoulders over it this year would 
doubtless find, before another twelve month, that Dol. 
ly’s place in Mies Molesworth’s affections was suddenly 
left vacant, and the heiress ready to promote another 
aspirant. 

Dolly had come home at Thankegiving with the in- 
vitation, and Mrs. Kent, though a careful motker, had 
too little knowledge of the world to hesitate about her 
daughter's accepting an invitation which, it seemed to 
her gentle mind, involved only pleasure. When she 
was a girl, twenty years before, hospitality had a fine 
flavor about it which protected the guest, and an in- 
vitation was of itself guarantee for anything or every- 
thing that might transpire during the visit. A certain 
sacredness about her mother’s fireside had made in- 
vitations rarer than those scattered by the Brookfield 
Academy girls on dispersing; but how entirely had 
those older fashioned people understood the meaning of 
the term no?/essc oblige, carrying out its significance in 
the way guests were treated while within their doorway 
and when they had taken their departure. There are 
some people to whom it is impossible to judge others 
except by themselves, and Mrs. Kent, whose knowledge 
of the world people like the Molesworths would have 
thought very limited, was one of these. She trusted her 
little daughter to these strangers with as much con- 
fidence in them as she would have had in her own 
capacity for taking proper care of dashing Miss Fanny, 
had the positions been reversed, and needless to say that 
the prospect to Dolly's mind was one of such limitless 
delight that an apprehension was not possible. 

** There, mother,” exclaimed Dolly, looking out of the 
bed-room window ; ‘‘there comes the wagon! Now, 
have | everything ?” 

Dolly swept the pretty little room with her glance, 
bringing her eyes finally back to the mirror above the 
tall, old-fashioned bureau. She peered into the glass, 
not without a little thrill of satisfaction, I suppose, in 
her own girlish prettiness ; but with a view to making 
sure of her new hat being at the exactly becoming 
place, just shading her forehead and wavy bangs of 
chestnut hair a little. Even at Brookfield, where among 
a large company there were a dozen pretty girls, Dolly 
Kent was considered charming. She was tall for her 
sixteen years, healthily developed although girlishly 
slim, and she had iaheritec the softness of coloring and 
delicately cut features which belonged to her mother’s 
family. Jler eyes were deep hazel, clear, innocent, 
straightforward eyes such as belong by divine right to 
youth, and people looking into their honest depths 
could afford to forget even the beauty of thefr coloring, 
or the shade of the long dark lashes and finely-pencilled 
brows above. Dolly’s traveling costume was the result 
of a great deal of deliberation and hard work on the 
part of her mother and herself. After studying up all 
the fashion papers they could find, and buying a pattern 
with the greatest care, they had decided in favor of a 
pretty brown wool trimmed with braid, the hat to. 
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match having a touch of scarlet and loops of brown 
velvet, while Dolly considered the jacket which 
her father had purchased the week before in New 
Haven the most stylish garment she had geen, even at 
Brookfield. It could scarcely be possible, the Kent’s 
thought, that anything else would be needed even 
toward Christmas time in New York, and as Fanny had 
been summoned home unexpectedly on account of the 
death of an uncle, they concluded that no special 
gayeties would be induiged in even by a New York 
household. Dclly had hoped, and her parents had in- 
tended, that she should go back to Brookfield when the 
Thanksgiving holiday was over; but Mrs. Kent had 
fallen ill with a severe cold and Dolly was needed, so 
the time slipped by, and now an effort would be made 
by her parents to give her another turn after Easter. 
Meanwhile the visit to New York came In delightfully. 

‘‘Now, mother dear, I suppose we'll have to say 
good by,” sald Dolly, fluttering and radiant. ‘‘ I'll see 
Dick Harmon, if he’s in New York, the very first thing.” 
Dick was Dolly’s cousin, who was learning the book 
business with a large firmin the city. ‘‘I suppose I'll 
find him easily enough. When the children come home 
from schoo! tell them I left good-by again all around.” 

** Yes,” sald Mrs. Kent, as her husband was helping 
Dolly into the wagon, ‘“‘the children ‘hought it hard 
not to stay home and see you Off, but as the Superinten- 
dent was coming, it don’t seem as if it was worth 
while.” 

And the mother smiled somewhat wistfuily as she ex- 
pressed her feelings by giving Dolly’s jacket an addi- 
tional pull into place, and making sure that her new 
dress was protected from the wheels. Meanwhile Mr. 
Kent, or the ‘‘ Squire ” as he wascalled about Mayberry, 
looked down with satisfaction upon his pretty young 
daughter, who, as they drove away from the old- 
fashioned, homelike country house, tucked her hand in 
under her father’s arm saying, with a gaily confidential 
manner : 

‘* Now, father, I expect you to miss me every minute 
of the day, and if anything happens you promise to 
send for me, won’t you ?” | 

‘* Why, I guess nothing’ll happen,” said the Squire 
in his good-humored monotone. He was extravagantly 
proud of Dolly. Proud of her “‘ sense,” as he often 
boasted to his brother and to Mrs. Kent. He was glad 
of her su-cesses at school, but these were as nothing to 
his mind compared with the single-minded honesty of 
his girl’s nature, her common sense and womanly ways. 
Dolly had her little flashes of temper of which she was 
very quickly remorseful, and hertouch of girlish love 
of fun and frolic, but her heart was all right, and her 
principles as the Squire knew, deep and abiding. When 
other people said how pretty Dolly Kent was growing, 
the Squire was wont to answer with a “‘ handsome is 
that handsome does,” adding to himself that his Dolly 
carried out all that that proverb could imply. And as 
he sald good-by to her this morning, placing her care- 
fully under the conductor’s care, the Squire took con- 
siderable satisfaction out of the reflection that Dolly 
would show the Molesworths ‘‘ the stuff she was made 
of,” and he allowed his somewhat gaunt features to relax 
into a smile as his daughter nodded to him from the 
window and waved her hand for a final good by. 
Wherever it came from, Dolly had all the enthusiasm 
and demonstrativeness of nature which her parents 
lacked, or at least which they lacked so far as ontward 
evidence was concerned ; but perhaps away back among 
her Puritan ancestry there may have bloomed a maiden 
whose nature all the restraints of Colonial life could not 
subdue, and who had transmitted to this little nineteenth 
century flower of her posterity a mind and heart and 
nature attuned to the happy, joyous part of life ; and it 
would be peetical justice that what was denied the one 
could blossom forth freely in the other. 

** Let me see,” Dolly reflected as the train sped on, 
wonder what we'll do atthe Molesworths?” Her 
mind flew back to the florid, highly-colored accounts of 
home life with which Miss Fanny had so often regaled 
her. Judging by that young lady’s own story, she was 
a decided ‘‘belle” in her set—tbe set consisting of 
several girls whom Dolly knew well by reputation, and 
a limitless number of boys called by Fanny collect- 
ively ‘‘ the boys” or ‘‘ the fellows,” individually referred 
to as “‘ Jim,” or ‘‘ Will,” or ‘‘ Al,” or “‘ Harry,” etc. 
Their part in life appeared to be to dance attendance 
upon Miss Fanny and her girl friends, and to keep up a 
little excitement all the time with correspondence, or 
invitations, or devotion made all the more interesting by 
the fact, only half taken in by simple Dolly, that no- 
body but the parties themselves knew anything about 
it. It was all like a story book to Dolly, who had a 
vague idea that city people were at liberty to have 
utterly different standards from such as governed 
country folks, and, of course, she had no experience to 
guide her in forming an opinion of Fanny’s ideas of life. 
It had been agreed upon that Dolly was to be met at the 
train by her friend, and, as the journey drew near an 
end, Dolly felt her heart beat high with delight. How 


fascinating it all was! Even New York itself would 
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afford her any amount of enjoyment, for only once in 
her life had she visited the great city, and then for a 
day or two, and when she wasa little girl. The train 
rushed into the station, Dolly somewhat nervously 
gathered together her small belongings, made sure that 
she had her purse and check all right, and then followed 
the conductor out on the platform. 

A light flurry of snow was falling, and it darkened 
the station so that Dolly found it difficult to see any- 
body clearly in the crowd of people waiting for the 
arrival of the train; but a shrill, quick voice, not wholly 
unmusical, although a little sharp, was familiar, as 
Fanny Molesworth darted forward, exclaiming : 

**Oh, Dolly! is that you ?” 

A pair of arms encased in sealskin were about Dolly’s | 
neck. Fanny’s pretty face, under a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, was pressed against Dolly’s, and she was consclous 
thaf fine as Miss Molesworth had been considered at 
Brookfield, she was decidedly more impressive in New 
York. A showily dressed girl of about sixteen was 
Fanny, with a thin, handsome face, somewhat expres- 
slonless, it is true, unless animated by a sudden desire to 
please or to be admired, when the blue eyes would flash 
a little, and the extremely small mouth expand into a 
smile. 

** Now, come along, Dolly,” said Fanny, eager and 
attentive in manner. ‘‘ The carriage is outside. Where's 
your check ?” 

Dolly was very much impressed by the manner in 
which Fanny took possession of her check, ordered a 
porter about, and finally swept her along through the 
ladies’ room, and on to Forty-second Street, where she 
paused a moment to say a trifle ostentatiously : | 

‘* Where's that lazy James? I told him to be on the 
lookout for me.” : 

And as the man-servant approached Fanny looked 
at him contemptuously, while she ordered him to take 
‘*Miss Kont’s things,” and in a moment the two girls 
were seated In a very pretty, cozy, little coupé, which 
Fanny explained belonged to her sister, ‘‘ Mrs. Sea- 
man.” ‘ And,” said Fanny, ‘‘she said I could have 
the carriage for one hour exactly, as she doesn’t want 
the horses to be tired out to-night; so I don’t dare to 
keep it a minute beyond the time.” 

Dolly sank back into the luxurfous cushions of the 
carriage, too bewildered and delighted by the novelty of 
her position to criticize anything or any body, and she 
admired and loved Fanny in the whole-souled way in 
which young people of Dolly’s nature are capable of 
doing. At Brookfield Dolly had seen or known noth- 
ing of Fanny but what was the kindest, and her life, 
like her mother’s, contained too few precedents to make 
it possible for her to be suspicious, or doubtful of any 
one’s sincerity. Along Fifth Avenue the carriage rolled 
while Fanny talked eagerly on all sorts of subjects, 
chiefly connected with school life, and there was the 
news that one or two of ‘‘the girls” were staying in 
New York. 

‘“‘Helen Rogers, if you'll believe it,” said Fanny, 
‘* she’s at the Windsor, with an aunt of hers. I called 
the other day, but she was out ; and Mary Price is visit- 
ing the Greys,in our street. I mean to ask them to 
spend the evening soon. I was only walting for you 
to come,” 

Dolly listened beaming with pleaaure at all the pros- 
pects before her. She turned her gaze now and then 
from her friend to look at the avenue, gay even under 
the light little snow storm. What a beautiful place the 
city was, thought Dolly as she strained her gaze to take 
in the architectural splendors she was passing, not heed- 
ing Fanny’s carelessly uttered explanations, ‘‘ The Van- 
derbilt’s house” or Colonel Drewson’s—Kitty knows 
them very well,” or ‘‘ the Rexford’s.” The names meant 
very little to simple-minded Dolly, who was absorbed in 
other thoughts than those occupying Fanny’s attention, 
but presently the carriage wheeled around Sixtieth 
Street, and Fanny sat upright, exclaiming : 

‘*Here we are! Now, Dolly, have you got every- 
thing ?” | 

Fanny preceded her visitor, running up a flight of 
wide brown-stone steps, turning to nod at the coachman 
with an air of dismissal as she rang the bell. 

** Your trunk’ll be along presently,” she explained. ‘‘I 
gave it to an expressman.” | 

The door was opened. Within everything was dim 
and carefully shaded, but with an air of decided ele- 
gance. The wide, marble-tiled hall impressed Dolly as 
being very fine, as she found herself following Fanny’ 
up a broad, polished staircase, two flights, to a pretty 
little hall bedroom in the third story. They had en- 
countered no one but a servant, and Dolly wondered 
where all the family were on such an important occasion. 
Fut Fanny did not seem to think it necessary to make 
any special explanations. She drew back the curtain 
of Dolly’s little room, saying, cheerfully: 

‘* Now, I shouldn’t wonder if you’d like to lie down, 
and rest yourself a while. We don’t have dinner until 
six o’clock. Your trunk will be along pretty soon, and 
if you should fall asleep I’ll wake you in time to dress.” 


| Somehow Dolly felt « little queerly as the door closed 
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upon Fanny’s figure, and she found herself alone. She 
did not like to begin her visit by critic!zing anything, 
and yet is was not quite the sort of welcome she had 
anticipated. How different it always was at home when 
they were expecting guests! How eagerly they would 
gather in the parlor, to be ready with a courteous, cor- 
dial greeting all round to the visitor! But Dolly de- 
cided to make the best of it, and she enjoyed the air of 
luxury in her surroundings, while the excitement of the 
day had certainly been so unusual that she found her- 
self in a few moments falling off comfortably to sleep, 
for how long it was impossible to tell. Fanny’s voice 
at the door awakened her. 


SQUIRRELS IN THEIR NATIVE WOODS. 


By WALSH, 


QUIRRELS are probably the best known of all our 
forest animals by both city and country children, 
and yet but very few sare well acquainted with their 
habits and ways of every day l'fe. A great historlan 
once sald that it isthe sum of our little, every day affairs 
of life that makes the most interesting reading, and the 
most entertaining part of a squirrel’s life is that when It 
is free to go and come in {ts native forest haunts. We 
see squirrels In our Central Park and other groves near 
the city, but they Lave been partly tamed, and cannot 
be studied so well as when found running around in the 
wild woods. 

If you go into a thick forest at any season of the year, 
you will be astonished at the number of red, gray, and 
chipmunk fquirrels that are seen running sround, If 
it is in the summer time, they are busily collecting nuts 
and berries for their winter use. These nuts are taken 
to some deep thicket in the forest, and burfed in a small 
pit or hole, which the ‘quirrel makes with its small, 
delicate feet. When the hole is full, the dirt is drawn 
over it again, and the dead leaves scattered around s0 
that a boy or girl might pass by the spot and not be able 
to discover anything unusual. The squirre] then goes 
to another thicket and digs a second hole, which Is filled 
with nuts {in the same way. Sometimes four or five of 
these holes are filled with nuts in one season, and when 
winter comes the squifrel locates them without any difii- 
culty, even when the ground is covered with snow. 
Those who Lave been In the woods in the winter time 
have probably found a dead squirrel lying stiff on the 
hard, glistening snow. The poor little creature has 
worked or starved {tself to death. Its store of nuts and 
berries having given out in its nest, it has come down to 
dig up some from the holes {n the ground ; but the bard 
crust on the snow has resisted all of its efforts to break 
through, and after cuttlag its feet severely in {ts desper- 
ate work, hunger has at last overcome it, and it has died, 
manfully striving to reach its store-house of grain. The 
only hope for the little creatures at such times is to get 
at the nuts, for everything is covered with snow and 
ice, and unless the food under the snow can be obtained 
they must perish in the dark, lonesome forest. 

Besides these store-houses in the ground, squirrels 
always make similar collections of nuts and berries in 
the hollow of some large-tree. It is a common occur- 
ence for boys living {n the country to find the nests of 
these small creatures, made out of leaves and sticks, 
perched high up in the crotch of a tree. This {is the 
squirrel's summer hou2e, where the small ones are born 
and reared. But now look around, and see if some old, 
half-rotten tree cannot be discovered. Ifthe very tree 
in which the nest is built is not hollow inside, another 
one near it that is will be found. Itis not always pos- 
sible to tell whether the tree is solid or rotten from the 
outside, but if a heavy stick is struck against the bark, 
the hollow sound that will be made will not keep you 
long in doubt. There {s elther one or two openings to 
this rotten hole ; if it 1s not at the bottom, it is always 
at the top, where the squirrel enters. When it is found 
only at the top, the hole becomes a safe retreat for the 
little creature, for it can store it half full of berries and 
nuts, and then construct a warm winter’s nest for itself 
and mate. : 

When the long narrow hole in the centre of the tree 
has a lower opening, close to the roots of the tree, the 
squirrel constructs its nest half way up the tree, on the 
inside, and in such a manner thatit will not fall down. 
If you find the equirrel running around in the woods in 
the winter time, and beg!n to chase it, you will see it 
run into this narrow opening and disappear from sight. 
‘Now, if you wish to try an experiment, take a heavy stick 
or cane, and rap on the side of the tree as hard as you 
can. Do not get discouraged, but keep on rapping for 
some little time, and the chances are that in a few mo- 
ments you wil] see the squirrel poking its head out of 
the hole right by your feet, and getting ready to run. 
It cannot get up to its nest until you stop striking the 
tree, for its little feet are so sensitive that, when your 
stick comes in contact with the thick bark, the vibra- 
tions sting and hurt them beyond expression. If it is 
half way up to the nest when you begin to strike the 


tree, it will have to come down again} In this way' 
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squirrels are often caught by country boys. While one 
strikes the tree, another stands near the opening with a 
coarse bag, ready to throw it over the little creature as 
it comes forth. 

In the same way a fquirrel may be brought to the 
ground when climbing a tree on the outside; but they 
have more freedom here, and after making desperate 
efforts to run up among the branches, they will give 
wild springs, and land on some neighboring bush or 
tree. Before you can reach that tree they will jump to 
a third one, and then, running up among the branches, 
they will quickly spring along from boungh to bough, 
until you are left far behind in the race. It is almost 
impossible to catch one of the creatures when it has the 
freedom of the woods. The little creature springs from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree with such agility 
that, unless you are exceptionally quick on your feet, it 
will be far beyond your eye-sight in less than ten minutes 
Then, when closely chased the gray squirrels have a 
habit of perching themselves in the crotch of some tall 
tree, and pressing their small bodies almost flat against 
the bark. It would reqjuirea quick eye to distinguish 
them from the tree at such times, and while you would 
be tiring yourself out in looking for your little prey, the 
squirrel would be quietly resting and preparing itself 
for a longer chase. It always seems as if the little 
creatures at such times were laughing at thelr enemy’s 
perplexity, knowing all the time how safe they are 
themselves high up In the tree, and how discomfited are 
their pursuers. 

The little flying equirrel leads its pursuers a different 
kind of a chase when attempts are made to catch it. It 
has sucha pecullar way of traveling that it is interesting 
to chase it, if for no other reason than to see it make its 
pecullar journey through the woods. If you startle one 
up from a clump of bushes, the first thing it will do is 
to run up the trunk of some large tree, where it will look 
at you for a moment to see what sort of an enemy it fs 
that has stumbled across its hiding place. Then, if you 
shake the tree, or throw a club at it, the small flyer will 
run still] higher up among the branches. When It is 
forty or fifty feet from the ground, it will suddenly 
spring from the tree, and extending its pecullar wings, 
float through the airin a downward direction, until it 
reaches the ground about one hundred feet from the foot 
of the tree. Without stopping to look at you, it runs 
rapidly up another tree, and repeats the flying operation 
in another direction. If itis too closely pressed in the 
chase, it will not come way down to the ground, but 
jump from the branches of one tree down to the trunk of 
another. Up this trunk it will run, and fly half way 
down to another tree. In this way it will often make 
rapid progress through the woods, and soon lose its pur- 
suer by its rapid evolutions. 

During the cold winter months nearly all the forest 
animals and reptiles hibernate, as it is called by natural. 
fats, which means going to sleep fora long period owing 
to the intense cold. Snakes and frogs and bears often 
sleep for several months at a time, and appear to be dead 
and stiff ; but naturalists differ as to whether equlrrels 
thus sleep away the greater pari of the cold weather. It 
is very probable that they do go into a half-consclous 
state for short perlods, although squirrels may be seen 
running about in the woods on the coldest days of 
winter. For some reason they have woke up from their 
dull sleep, and, feeling the pangs of hunger, they have 
come forthto hunt up their pits orholesof nuts, Then 
it is, if a hard crust covers the snow, that the little 
creatures starve to death on the top of the gilstening 
ice. 

All animals that have sharp gnawing teeth llke oc- 
casionally to rub them against hard substances. Cows 
and horses willl often be seen biting hard rail fences, or 
peeling the bark off trees, and, inthe same way, rats aud 
mice seem to be sharpening their sma!l teeth on different 
hard substances. Dogs love to get hold of an old bone 
and bite it, and make a great time over it, as if they 
were enjoying a good meal of something delicate to the 
taste. Now squirrels have this same depraved desire. 
If an old bone can be found in the woods, they will 
spend hours in knawing it. They prefer fresh bones to 
old ones, and will frequently destroy the antlers of deers 
when they have first been shed. Itis probable that they 
have a butty flavor which makes them desire to gnaw 
them. But this habit leads the red squirrels to commit 
a@ most cruel act sometimes. They go through the woods 
in the summer time, before the nuts are ripe, and attack 
every birds’ nest that they can find where there are 
young ones nearly grown. Then, without any pity 
whatever, they begin to torture the little ones by devour- 
ing the feet and legs of the birds only. A whole nestof 
little ones are thus tortured and crippled so that death 
usually follows, and then the squirrel passes on to find 
another nest. The young birds are never killed or 
injured by the equirrel in any other way, and sometimes 
merely the feet are eaten off and the legs only mutilated. 
This practice of the red squirrel is a cruel one, but it 
seems to be in its nature, and it thinks nothing more of 


it than we do of shooting the squirrels themselves for, 


the fur or meat, 


A VISIT TO NEW NEIGHBORS. 


HitY have such comfortable quartera under a wide 
spreading tree, and close to a brook that sings 
lullaby all day. Their houses are open on all sides, and 
so they feel every passing breezo. How pretty they 
look with their white furry coats and piok eyes. Now 
you think we are talking about rabbits! No, these are 


white rats. Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers, 


mothers, and children of all ages. Some little mites 
about as blg as your little finger, cuddled down in the 
clean hay, with bright little eyes watching for thelr 
mother who has gone to market. Now the market is 
located on the firat story of this cage, and Mrs. Cony Rat 
is very busy, buying, no getting her stores, for she can- 
not buy without money. She knows, though, that she 


will find the market well stocked with seasonable food, 


just what she and the children enjoy. At this market 
you help yourself. Mrs. Ratis so busy that she has 
almost covered herself with the hay, that apparently 
covers the food. Now she {is coming out. She gives a 
little shake to her lovely white coat, and now we see her 
head, now she starts for home. Mrs. Cony Rat carries 
no basket; her mouth answers every purpose. In it 1s 
& large plece of white sugar cake, a piece as large as her 
own head. The rcads that leads from the market to 
Mrs. Cony Rat's home, tre cherry woods stick laid at 
such angles that Mrs. Rat performs all the wonderful 
feats of Prof. Blondin on the tight rope in getting there. 

Now, as there area number of busy houtekeepers in 
this colony, and many of them have to uso the same 
roads, they have to look carefully about before they 
siart. Forif they should meet one of thelr neighbors 
on the road, one or the other would have to turn back. 
Mrs. Cony Rat, as I say, started with her goods for 
home. Mrs. Bunny Rat, her next door nelfghbor, had 
evidently been somewhat behindhand in her house- 
keeping that morning, and started late and hurriedly. 
Just as she was well on her way she discovered 
Mrs. Cony. In spite of all her hurry and worry 
she ran back to the cross-road just beyond Mrs, 
Cony’s and walted. Jeally I think Mrs. Cony 
said, ‘‘Thank you,” in the language of the Rat 
country, and I’m sure any one s0 pollte as Mrs. 
Bunny would give some kindly response. I know 
each stopped for a second and Mrs. Bunny nodded a 
decided ‘‘ Good morning.” They each went on their 
owa way and in a few minutes Mrs. Cony put her head 
out of her front door, watching apparently for some 
ore. In a short time Mrs. Bunny appeared, carrying 
a large plece of bread. Mrs. Cony came out and stood 
in front of herbouse. Mrs. Bunny stood for a second at 
the cross road and then hurried home. No doubt Mrs. 


Cony Rat told Mrs. Bunny a pleasant plece of news. 


Perhaps that her darling twins had each cut a tooth, or 
had played with their tails for the first time that morn- 
ing, or that the black spot had washed out of Bijou’s 
whits coat. Mrs. Bunny showed she was interested and 
no doubt would have responded, if her mouth had not 
been full. No well bred person talks with her mouth 
full. 


THE WOODPECKERS’ CONFECTIONERY. 


T pays to keep one's eyes open out-of-doors. The 
most curlous things are occurring all the time. It 
is much more interesting to watch the neighbors in 
feathers and fur than the neighbors in cambric and lace, 
and much more profitable subjects for conversation 
they make. It will hep to pass many rainy days pleas- 
antly if the habit is formed of noting some of the out- 
of-door life, and writing down what has been seen care- 
fully. A gentleman, writing to the “Swiss Cross,” 
tells us of an incident that shows us that some birds are 
fond of sweets : 


‘*T have detected one of our yellow-beliied woodpeckers, 
Fecus varius, tapping a maple tree for the sake of the sup. 
Attracted to my window by a vigorous hammering, I sawa 
beautiful male bird sinking a shaft near the base of a large 
maple. It struck me as being a discouraging place to bore 
for grubs, as the tree was healthy, and the sounds from the 
tapping gave no evidence of hollowness; so I thought at 
first it might be a case of misguided instinct, or perhaps 
merely an experimental bore. As soon as one hole was 
completed another was begun, and by the time that was 
done the sap had commenced to flow freely from the 
first. It was then I noticed that it was the sweet sap the 
fellow was after, and not with the hope of any other reward 
that the bore was made, for, as the sap flowed, it was sipped 
up, first from the first hole, and then from the second, and 
meanwhile, between drinks, the little fellow was vigorously 
at work upon a third excavation. When this was done, 
and all three taps flowing profusely, his sweet tongue was 
not yet sated, but his scarlet head was kept bobbing to and 
fro, sipping the sap from the three holes, while he energeti- 
cally started a fourth. This completed, and all four taps 
well under way, his whole attention was for a few moments 
devoted to his sugar-bush, until, at length satisfied, he flew 
off—possibly to get a pickle!” 


A mother’s heart does more in the bringing up of 
children, a million times, than a mother’s hand—though 
the hand is sometimes quite busy, 
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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.’ 
By Lywan Abbott. 


VERY world-hero has been required to go through 

a soul-confl/ct In himself as a preparation for the 
world confilct. To win the victory for othors, he must 
first win a victory for himself. These battle experl- 
ences have heen fourbt alone. We can be on-lookers, 
not in-lookera. We can see that there fs a struggle; 
what it {s we cannot messure. The greater the soul, 
the clearer the prevision of {Impending passion; the 
more sensitive and shrinking the nature, the more 
impossible it fs for another soul to enter into this expe- 
rlence ; the morc mystical it is and must be to all com. 
panions. Abraham, after the die is cast, and he has 
turned his back upon country and kin, wakes, after his 
evening sacrifice, in a horror of great darkness, out of 
which he is simmoncd only by the explicit promise of 
God, Jacob wrestics with the angel at Penuel all night 
long, and will not let him go until a blessing has been 
bestowed—a bicssIng that makes him a prince in prayer 
with God: Moses resists the call of God to his ordinary 
nYission—objects, exposiulates, entreats, and ylelds only 
when overborne by God; Joshua, on the border of the 
prom{sed Isnd, when the manna has ceased, meets the 
Captain of the host of the Lord with drawn sword, and 
enters not on h!s military career till he has prepared for 
it by au interview of which even the inspired historfan 
could give us buf ‘he falatest hint; Gldeon does not 
undertake the deliverance of Israel till the Angel, sur- 
prising him [n b{s bliter thoughts at the wine-press, has 
compelled him to tbe service; the Paslms of David 
abound with the evidence of his soul battles ; Isalah 
consecrates himself to his missicn only after one of the 
seraphim hai lald a live coal from off the altar on his 
lips; Jeremiah only after the Lord has touched his 
mouth ; Ezek!el only after his {inexplicable vision of the 
strange cheru>im; Paul accepis his commission to the 
Gentiles only after a voluntary sol{tude in the deserts of 
Arabia. ania vision of Christ as it were face to face.’ 
Nor are these experlences confined to the saints of the 
Bible. Luther—terrorstricken by the thunderbolt 
which lays Alexis cead at his feet as they are walking 
the road to Erfutus—lives in an eight years’ struggle 
before, climbing Pilate’s statrcase on hands and knees, 
he hears the ycice that says to him, ** The just shull live 
by faith ;” Mohammed, In his annual solitude, ‘‘ com- 
muning with his own heart In the silence of the mount- 
alns,” comes, oniy after long and bitter battle with 
growing conviction, to the resolution that idols are but 
bits of wood, that God only is great, and that it is his 
mission to break up the {dols and to proclaim the God ; 
William of O-scge, Collgvy, Loyols, Cromwell—in all 
these and kindred great lives some bint of a like strug- 
gle will be found. Great souls come to great peace 
only efter ercat confilct. Not till in his own life and 
soul the devil has been vargulshed can any one of us 
vanquish him for others: and the greater his battle for 
others is to bo, the greeter the battle In and for himself 
will be. This is the frst and great lesson of the story 
of the temptation. Curfstian need not be troubled 
because Apollyon mects him in the valley of humilla- 
tion, and presses him sore. He has fought every pilgrim 
who has undertook this journey ; he so fought the great 
Pilgrim whom we ali follow. 

In reading this account of Christ’s struggle we are to 
recognize at the oulset that {t is incomprehensible. No 
soul then witnessed his struggle; no soul can now 
enter into it. As at (;2thsemane, so In the wilderness, 
Christ was alone. A!] discussions as to time and place 
are impertinent, and all debates as to the form are 
puerile ; we read in mystical language of an experience 
which no Janguage could make plain. The notion that 
the tempter wae a delegate from the Sanhedrim, with 
propositions of alilance and compromise with the priestly 
party, is a spurious coinage minted in brains that knew 
nothing of the profounder experiences of great souls. 
The notion that a dev!! in bodily form, with horns and 
hoofs concealed, snd sulphurous breath disguised, ap- 
peared to Caorist with a bold and open propeaition to 
provide for himself by making bread of stones, or to 
win wonder and applause by a marvellous miracle, or 
obtain the world by a Satanic worship, is literalism 
in its worst form; a devil undisguised would be no 
temptation to any man of even moderate power, cer- 
tainly none to Jesus of Nazareth. The notion that the 
illicit suggestions sprang up uncaused in the heart of 
Jesus ; that the devil was in him and of him; that the 
battle was with his own appetite, his own vanity, his 
own personal ambition, {s infidelity In its worst form, 
because in a form sufticiently subtle to be dangerous. 

1 [International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for July 31, 1887.,—Matt. 

a Gen. xv., (2-15 xxxil., .4-32; Exod. iv., 10-17; Jobn v.,13-15; 
Judges vi., 11-24; Isaiah vl, 5->; Jer. 1, 6-9; Ezekiel 1; Gal. L, 
17; 2 Cor. xil., 1-4, 
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The three great essential facts are, that Christ asa prep- | from heaven. It was a temptation to conquer the world 


aration for his campaign for others has first to fight a 
battle for himself, that he was really tempted, that he 
knew himself that experience of confilct which is the 
experience of all great and good souls ; that {n this con- 
filct he fought victorlously with suggestions of evil 
brought to him by another, not springing spontaneously 
in his own soul; and that in this threefold temptation 
he met and vanquished the three great temptations 
which commonly allure men from the fulfilment of their 
life duties. 

1. In the first temptation ' the tempter came to Jesus 
when after a long fast? he was an hungered, and 
propoged that he make the stones into bread. Christ 
repelled the suggestion with a quotation from Moses : 
‘* Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every (word) 
that proceeded out of the mouth of God.”* In other 
words, he replied to the suggestion with the principle 
enunciated by himself subsequently in the Sermon on 
the Mount, ‘‘ Take no thought for your life. . . . Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” ¢ 

But why should he not make stones into bread if he 
had the power ? Because he had come to earth for the 
purpose of being a servant; of taking on him the con- 
ditions and limitations of humanity ; of showing men 
how a Son of God would meet tbe temptations and bear 
the burdens of life. To use his miraculous power in 
the first exlgeney would have been to abandon his 
work before it was begun ; to retreat from his mission 
of voluntary humiliation at the first pang of hunger. 
No! he would die in the wilderness for want of food if 
that was God’s will ; but he who fed five thousand bya 
miracle would not work one to make himself a single 
loaf of bread. Throughout his life he adhered to this 
principle ; he never wrought a miracle for his own 
preservation. 

This first temptation comes to all men, and many are 
they that yleld toit. It was nobly resisted by Palissy, 
the potter, when, in spite of poverty and hunger, and 
the cries of even his children for bread, he went on to 
the completion of his life-work ; by Collgny and by his 
noble wife when he bade her take three weeks to con- 
sider whether for Christ’s sake she was prepared to face 
exile, shame, nakedness, hunger, and death for herself, 
her husband and her children, and she instantly re- 
plied, ‘‘ The three weeks are gone already ; do not bring 
upon your head the deaths three weeks of hesitation will 
cause ;” by Morse, when refusing a)l tempting offers of 
preferment he lived on a crust of bread that he might 
give the world his telegraph ; by the soldiers at Valley 
Forge when they refused to desert their country in its 
peril, though distraught by cold and hunger. It is 
daily and hourly yielded to by merchants who swerve 
from the line of absolute rectitude because ‘‘ you can 
not do business otherwise ;” by ministers who suppress 
their convictions lest they endanger their influence, 7. ¢ , 
their place and salary; by authors and editors who 
write for salaries and copyrights, not for conviction’s 
sake; by every man who departs from the path of 
duty, and turns aside from his life work for the sake of 
pelf, profit or pleasure. It is my business to do God’s 
work ; it is God’s business to take care of me. 

If. In the second temptation the devil transports 
Jesus in imagination’ tothe pinnacle of the temple, from 
which point the beholder might look down a dizzy 
height into the valley of the Kedron below, and sug- 
gested to him to cast himself down in the presence of 
all the temple worshipers, and by his miraculous pre- 
servation prove to himself and to others his Messfahship. 
Jesus repelled the suggestion with a second quotation 
from Moses. Thou shalt not put the Lord thy God on 
trial, he sald.’ This temptation wasthat he prove his 
authority by a striking demonstration of his povrer. It 
was the same in spirit as that of Peter when he ventured 
to reprove his Lord for foretelling his own passion and 
crucifixion, and Christ responded with the severe, ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan ;” the same as that frequently ad- 
dressed to him by the demand of the Pharisees for a sign 


1 Luke gives a different order from Matthew; Mark barely 
reports that there was a temptation; John does not directly 
refer to it; I follow Matthew’s order. 

2? Whether he had literally eaten nothing during the forty days 
is unimportant; it is not necessary to give Luke iv., 2, a literal 
interpretation. | 

* Deut. vili., 8, where word does not appear in the original. 
The idea is that man is to depend on God for all. 

Matt, vi., 25-33. 

* There is no evidence of a miracle in Luke fy., 20, or John 
vill ,¢9, or John x, 29; and in John xviii, 6, the effect of his 
appearance on the soldiers cannot be regarded as in any true 
sense a miracle, and its only effect was not to secure the escape 
of Jesus, but to give an opportunity for the escape of his dis- 
ciples. 

* An actual transfer to the pinnacle of the temple is as little 
to be thought of as an actual mountain from which all kingdoms 
of the world could be seen. Even if the conception of the view 
of Palestine from some mountain height were admissible—an 
interpretation which seems to me grotesque in its belittling of the 
whole scene—the glory of the worid kingdom could not be seen 
except in imagination. 

7 Tempt is ambiguous; the meaning is that we are to take 
God at his word, not attest him by audacious trials of his grace 
and power, 
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by appealing to their wonder, their fear, their super- 
stition, rather than to their love; by the lower sentl- 
ments, not by the higher ones of faith and hope, and 
love. To this temptation Peter ylelded when he vain- 
gloriously asked permission to prove his faith by walk- 
ing on the water ; the church of the Middle Ages when 
it resorted to ecc'esiastical miracles and spectacular 
shows to win and hold the world; the Protestant 
teacher, when he resorts to arguments from the miracles 
which appeal to wonder, or from future penalty which 
appeals to fear, rather than to arguments from the cross 
of Christ, which appeal to love, as the chief power of 
his ministry. To it every man ylelds when he runs into 
needless dangers or assumes uncalled-for hazards, or 
makes ostentatious display of his trustin God. Every 
man resists {tf wao patiently does with his might what 
his hand finds to do, trusting to tlme and God’s provl- 
dence for reéu'ts, and leaving all to God. } 

I{I. In the third temp‘ation the world lay mapped 
out before Christ’s feet, and the suggestion was whis- 
pered to him: This dominion shall be thine if thou 
wilt serve him who is its master. ‘‘ Oaly yield some- 
thing of your religious zeal ; only consent to join hands 
with the priestly aristocracy of Judea ; only consent to 
look in silence on their sins; only compromise a little 
with conscience ; only employ the arts of policy and | 
the methods of State diplomacy by which always and 
everywhere men march to power,’’ and you shall suc- 
ceed. This was the temptation which was subsequently 
repeated in the endeavor of the people to make Christ 
king.* It was ylelded to by Mohammed when he 
ceased to rely upon the truth and took to the sword ; by 
the Church of the Middle Ages when I{t resorted to the 
tortures of Torquemada, the fire andsword of Alva, and 
the cunning policies of the Jesuit order to secure and 
retain its power in the world ;: by the Eaglish Puritans 
and the French Huguenots when they cast away patient 
endurance of persecution and restored the king-slaying 
and image-breaking and iconoclasm generally ; by Na- 
poleon I., the deliverer of his nation from the anarchy 
of revolution, when he consented to divorce his faithful 
wife that he might marry into a royal family ; by every 
man who conforms to this world, deluded by the prom- 
ise of the devil that so he can serve God better. 

The first temptation appealed to the bodily wants, the 
second to the desire of fame, the third to the love of 
power ; the first called for a seemingly innocent act, the 
second for one audacious and presumptuous, the third 
for one blasphemously wicked ; the first disguised itself 
by an appeal to reason, the second by an appeal to 
Scripture, the third was undisguised ; in the first Satan 
tried to hide the sin, in the second to sanction it by the 
good to be accomplished, in the third to compensate for 
it by a promised reward ; the first sin {s forbidden by 
Matt. vi., 25, the second by Matt. vi., 1. the third by 
Matt. vi., 24. The three cover, if not the whole field of 
temptation, the three great temptations of life: the lust 
of the body, the lust of applause, and the lust of power: 
and they were all vanquished by the sword of the Spirit 
and the shield of faith. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
By MILLER. 


HAT tt 7s to be tempted. When we are tempted 
there is usually something outside of us that 
persuades us to do a thing, and something within us 
that wants to do it. If you were very hungry, and 
some one said ‘‘ Come and take this bread,” your hunger 
would make you wish to take it, and there would be 
nothing wrong in that. But if you knew it was stolen 
bread, or if your father had forbidden you to eat, your 
hungry stomach would still want it, so you would be 
tempted ; but, if you did not take it, there would be 
nothing wrong in being tempted. It would only prove 
that you were brave and obedient. All our lives long 
we are tempted. Satan says to us, ‘Come and co 
this,” and something in our hearts wants to do it, but 
we need not yield to temptation. How do we know we 
need not? Because our Lord Jesus Christ was tempted 
too, and he did not yield, and he says he will help every 
one of us if we will only call on him for help. 

Why he was tempted. So that we might be sure that 
he knew all about it, and understood our troubles, and 
knew just how hard it was to be good. Sometimes 
when you are sick or hurt, or in trouble, and your 
mother wants to comfort you, and he!p you to be brave, 
she says, ‘‘ Yes, I know just how bad it is; I have felt 
just so myself ; but try to bear it, and be patient.” Or 


1To fall down and worship Satan I suppose to be onlya 
strong metaphorical expres:ion for serving him; working in his 
way, according to his methods, and in subordination to his will. 
A proposition to perform an experimental act of worsh!p to 
Satan could present no temptation to any man of even moderate 
moral sense ; and we have here the record of a real, not a 
mere illusory temptation, 

§ John yi, 15, 
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if you have some very bitter medicine to take, she tastes 
of it, and says, ‘‘ Yes, it tastes very badly, but it will do 
you good.” | 

- So the Blbie says of our Lord Jesus that we are to 
remember that he was tempted in all points just as we 
are, and because he has suffered he is able to help us. 

When Jesus was tempted. Directly after his baptism 
Jesus was led up into the wilderness. He was ready 
now to begin his work of saving us, and the first thing 
was to share our temptations, and show Satan one had 
come into the world who was stronger than he. Satan 
did not come to him at first. He waited forty days, 
while Jesus was praying and talking with his Father, 
and so full of joy at the work that was before him, and 
the voice that had said ‘‘ This is my beloved Son,” that 
he did not think of eating or drinking. But when he 
began to be faint and hungry then the devil came to 
him. 
The first temptation, First he tempted him through 

his hunger. He said: ‘‘If you are the Son of God, as 
- that voice from heaven said, command that these stones 
be made bread.” Jesus would not do it. What the 
devil bids us do is very sure to be wrong ; and Jesus 
showed us by his example that, no matter in what sore 
need we are, we are to wait patiently for God’s help, 
and not try to deliver ourselves by obeying Satan. He 
answered Satan by telling him that it was written in the 
Word that God’s words were better than bread. 

The second temptation. Then Satan caught Jesus away 
to Jerusalem, and set him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
and bade him cast himself down if he were the Son of 
God, because {t was written that the angels would bear 
him up in their hands, that he should not be harmed, 
But Jesus answered that it was also written, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” We must not go 
into danger, and risk our lives, just to see if God will 
take care of us. We must only go where he sends us, 
and when he bids us, and then he will give his angels 
charge to keep us. 


The third temptation. The next thing Satan did was 


to show the Lord Jesus all the kingdoms and glory of 
the world, and promise, ‘‘ All these things will I give to 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Jesus did 
not let Satan stay to say another word. He said: ‘‘ Get 
thee hence, Satan, for it is written, ‘ Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’” 
Then Satan left him, and the angels came and minis- 
tered to him. , 

Perhaps you and I cannot understand all about this 
story, but we can understand that our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself bore just such trials and temptations as come to 
us, 80 that he knows all about them, and can pity and 
help us. We can understand that the way to answer 
those who tempt us 1s to tell them what God has written 
in his Book ; and if we will not listen to Satan, he will 
leave us, and God’s angels will come to help and com- 
fort us. We do not see Satan; but whenever we are 
tempted to do wrong, it is really he who is saying, 
‘* All this will I give thee if thou wilt be my servant.” 
Then the way to escape is to say, from the heart, 
‘* Lord, deliver me from Satan, and help me to serve 
thee. ” 


MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Tyman Abbott, D.D: 
EAR BROTHER,—I am going to write you my 
religious experience, not that I think it is im- 
portant, but an honest statement of it is. 

I have never been able to so state this experience that 
the truth was fairly represented. I have always claimed 
too much for it. I have felt that the people to whom I 
told it expected so great an experience that they would 
hardly be satisfied with the exact truth, and so I never 
was quite able to tell the unvarnished truth. Now that 
is just what I am going to tell you, because I believe I 
shall have your sympathy and because you may be able 
give me some light. 

Until I was twenty-one years old I never questioned 
the truth of Christianity. Father and mother told me 
God made the Bible and I believe them. I believed 
heaven was away up in the sky and that when good 
people died they went there, and that hell was a big fire 
of brimstone away down under the ground and that 
when bad people died they went there. I had terrible 
dreams about dying and going to hell. They would 
generally take thisshape: I would die and then I would 
find myself with a great multitude of people in front of 
a big ditch, across which were placed many slender 
poles, Across the ditch was heaven. Now those that 
were able to walk the poles and safely reach the 
other side were in heaven, and all those who fell off 
went down to hell. I invariably fell off as I deserved, 
but generally awoke before reaching my destination. 
On coming out of these horrible dreams my heart would 
be thumping, and I would be so frightened that I could 
not sleep much till morning. In daylight I tried tonot 
think about it, but still I would, and was tormented 


jng. Whenl burned my finger I thought of the eternal 


with the awful punishment toward which I was hasten- | | 


burning of my whole body. But what I bellfeved did 
not make me good. In spite of the fact that I might 
die the next minute and go to the ‘‘ bad place,” I con- 
tinued to be bad. The certainty of death, the awful 
punishment of the wicked, had no effect on leading me 
into a Christian life. Atthe age of twenty-one I got my 
first infidel fdea. I was reading Byron—‘' Cain, a 
Mystery.” As I want to give the impressions that it made 
upon me as they lie in my mind at this time my quota- 
tions may not becorrect. It is a Scripture play, several 
characters take part, among them Cain and Abel. Cain 
and Abel are offering a sacrifice. Abel has taken the 
firstling of the flock and coffers it as a burnt offering 
which Is acceptable unto the Lord. Cain gathers some 
apples, puts them on the altar he has erected, and stand- 
ing erect says, ‘‘ Oh, God, Spirit, or whatever thou srt, 
if thou must be approached with sacrifices take them.” 
For the first time in my life I sald, ‘‘Is that the kind 
of a being God is? Is God cruel, barbarous? He 
surely must be, or he would not have required Abel to 
rob that poor mother of her little lamb, and burn it up 
in order that he might worship acceptably.” 

Cain said, ‘‘I did not ask to be born.” Here I got 
the idea of a forced existence from which I soon began 
inferring irresponsibility. ‘‘ The tree was pleasant to 
the eye.” My: eyes were opened. I dared to doubt. 
A new line of thought was open to me. I followed 
it, and if I did not reach a ground of bellef I did of 
unbelief. I am not aware that my life was any differ- 
ent. My conduct, I do not think, was any worse; I 
am sure {t was no better. Up to this time I was an 
average bad boy, and now I continued about an 
averzge sinner. I had perhaps a few virtues—I know 
I had many vices—altogether I tried to be a good fel- 
low. The world did not, however, go well with me. 
I failed in about everything I undertook. I blamed 
the most of my fallures on some one else, generally 
on professors of Christianity. I belleved they were 


bigots, and that they threw obstacles in the way, 


hindering my success, though I am now satisfied 
that I was seeking to do things for which I was un- 
fitted. I had not the manly courage and energy 
(although [ had the muscular ability) which rolls up 
its sleeves and plows out an honest and humble living. 
I would make a living by hook or crook in some fi- 
nanclal business. I fafled, and I deserved to. I saw 
myself losing the respect and esteem of the best peo- 
ple. I resolved that I would seek a home somewhere 
in the West—in an infidel community if 1 could find 
one—and begin life over again. My family conalsted 
of my wife, myself, and five children. I resolved not 
to tell them of my intentions. In the spring of 1880, 
having only a few dollars in my pocket, I started for 
the far West. I pass over taking leave of my family, 
for I cannot bear to think of it to this day. When 
away from home I[ wrote my wife my intentions, tell- 
ing her that I expected to stop a few days at——on 
my way West. Shortly after reaching —— I received 
a letter from her containing the news of her mother’s 
death since my departure, and earnestly asking me to 
go no further than the home of her deceased mother, 
some five hundred miles west of where I was stopping. 
I had lost sll confidencs in myself and was glad to do 
anything she told me. I wrote her to tell the house- 
hold goods and come on with the children to where I 
wat. She did so. I joined them, and we went together 
to the old home of her deceased parents. 

Here I went to work ; but {t was as a whipped man. 
During the summer I attended meeting and Sunday- 
School. Late in the fall a serles of special meetings 
were held, and I attended these. I liked the preacher, 
and I did not dislike his preaching. It was not on the 
line which would remove my unbelief, but was largely 
devoted to showing the good Christianity had wrought 
in the world. Ofcourse I could see my objections to 
Christianity as a historical fact were not answered. 
Even the argument he was presenting was not new to 
me, and hitherto I had offset the good that Christianity 
had done by the evil that had,been done In its name. 
But now I either forgot this argument or had no dis- 
position to make ft. My unbelief, without being re- 
moved, it seemed to me, was being smothered, deadened. 
I wanted to be a better father, a better husband, a better 
citizen, and I began to believe Christianity would 
accomplith this for me. Other men as bad, and many 
much worse, had been converted from a life of outward 
sin to a life of outward righteousness, and as I saw such 
cases multiplied ten thousand times, and the restraining 
influences exerted on the thousands who even did not 
make a profession, and as I saw it building school 
houses, colleges, asylums, and benevolent institutions— 
fighting down monster vices and fighting up great 
virtues, turning moans of sorrow into shouts of joy, and 
that, in fact, it was the most successful organized idea 
which was opposing the forces of evil there was in the 
world—when my own observation taught me men 
made resolutions to leave off bad habits, and that nearly 
all broke them, and that when these same men resolved, 
not in their own strength, but in the name of Christ, to 
live new lives the majority were able to do so—I began 


to think perhaps the Gospe! is the ‘‘ Power of God 
unto Salvation.” So farl bad been unable myself to 
overcome the world. In my own ¢sirencth I had failed, 
and now ought I not to see what Cartsilfanity would do 
forme? The desire to do s0 became strong enough 
to silence or paralyze my unbel{ef. 

The unbelief was sti!] there, but {t was overpowered, 
not choked to death by astrong grip of the will; but the 
desire to place myself within the direct saving power of 
Christianity was strong encugh-to wrestle down unhe- 
A negative was met hy « positive belief, 
They were enemies. Thcy are stil] enemies. But one 
won't fight. One acts likes dead man. He has eyes, 
but they are closed ; he has cars, but they are stopped ; 
he has arms, but he does not strike. He is dead, and 
**he seems to be conscious of fi.” The other fa a live 
man. My wuabellef became iuactive, dead. My belief 
active and allve, and so I rescived to Jead a Christian 
life. No doubt this statement seems unphilosophical. 
Perhaps it {s. But Iam not trying to be philosophical, 
I am stating facts, and “acts often play smash with phil: 
osophy and theology, any way. 

After some wavering and hestia'{ng, one evening, 
while attending these meetinzs, [ arose, aud, a3 near as 
I can remember, said: My life bas bccn unsstisfaciory 
to myself, and no doubt to my friends, and if thereisa 
power In Christianity which makes mca better, I need It 
as much asanyone. Andso, perhaps, will be right to 
ask you to pray for me. I realize my own wexkuesa, 
and I now seek a saving power outside of myself, out- 
side my own resolutions to do right.” On going home, 
I faformed my wife of what I had dione, and asked her 
fora Bible. My children we gatuered about us, and I 
read the Nineteenth Pzalm, and then kneeled down and 
blundered out a prayer. 1 could see my children re- 
garded the whole proceedings with an air of curiosity. 

And so this was the beginnlug of my Christfan life. 
It was a new life, and I enjoyed the novelty of my eur 
roundings. I found myself oblizated to conform to 
certain rules of moral conduct. My surrouudings were 
such as would help metodothis. The clink of billlard 
balls was exchanged for the volce of prayer. The 
pressure of the world wasa i!ttie too much forme, I 
would try the pressure of the church. 

So now I have given, in brief, the facts of my conver- 
sion. And if I am at all capable 0? honesily confessing 
and rightly analyzing them they are the simple truth. 
It will, of course, bo observed that the motive which 
led. to my trying to live a Caristian was not to miss 
hell or gain heaven, was not a belic’ in a doctrine, a 
dogma, or any system of theoiozy, but that I might be 
helped to live a better life. The motiva abounds tn sel- 
fishness. I was morally and flaauclaliy a failure. The 
moral failure was, perhaps, the caus: of the financial 
one. If I could be straightened morally I would be 
helped financially. I had no desire for riches, never 
had, have not now, but I did desire to see myself and 
family have mcre of the comforts of this life, and I 
wanted the respect both for myself and family of people 
which I did not have and did not deserve. Shortly after 
taking up the Christian life I joined the church. It had 
no confession of faith, no written rules. The minister 
handed me a Bible, and asked me “ If I would take it 
as a guide to my faith, and the rule of my life.” I an- 
swered ‘‘ Yes.” The members then came forward and 
made me welcome amongthem. This wasall. I had 
been baptized when achiid, and was satisfied, and am 
yet. Ina few weeks after thia I vave a nubile address 
in which I tried to give the reasons for this ‘‘ right about 
face” of my life, 

I am now conscflous I failed. Whether the people 
pitied me or were satisfied I don’t kaow, but they in- 
vited me to speak again and I did so, and a0 continued 
to speak in the church in which I was converted and 
elsewhere. Within five months of my conversion they 
ordained me a minister of the Gospel. And I have been 
preaching ever since. The first two years I had a hard 
time to get bread for my family. Since then we have 
not suffered for the necessities of life, and sometimes 
have been made happy by {ts comforts. I could and 
did make more money before than after my conversion, 
but you see {t costs less to be morally straight than 
immorally crooked. I now give you some facts since 
my conversion. The tirst and most disheartening one 
is, the ghost of that dead unbelief stili appears and 
won't down at my bidding. It looks at me with eyeless 
sockets. It would sirlke, but its arm is palsied. I 
know {t wants to speak snd tell me faith {s the phantom 
of a distorted brain. I know it fs only a ghost. But 
who likes ghosts? I was afraid of them when a Little 
boy I knew then there were no such things as ghoats, 
and yet that did not keep me from somet!mes seclag 
them. ‘‘I know the cld man Ie 1,11 off.” Dut why 
does he want to be chaiticring and grinning at me? 
Why don't he be gone forever? ‘‘On, wretched man 
that I am, who will deliver me from the tvdy of this 
death.” ‘‘ Sin hath left a crimson stain,” and ‘ Won't 
the damned spot out?’ Can't sin be treated as though 
it had not been? Must I ever carry its ugly scars? Ags 
I walk in the light do these only become the more 
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‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ h's Son cleane!2 
‘* Wash me and I shai! be whitcr 


hideous ? 
us from all sin.” 
than snow.” ‘He is ableto rave to the uttermost 
The remedy seems complete, the pian of sai vation mee's 
the whole case. I desire to bo ssvad fromunbeltce? 
am saved from a live unbelief, but net from u ¢ 
one. The Gospel seems full able to bury the 
man,” and chase the gbosts after him, but I seem 1 
lectually incapable or Iciting it perform az cond a Work 
forme. Isunbellfefasin? ‘‘ He that belfeveth not shel’ 
be damned.” But with the hesrt man believeth.” Is 
is possible that light is breaking in dircet!) 

was heart-aches that led to my conversion, snd ¢ 


} ivio 


religion won't sweep this dead man into o 
haps heart religion will, and I msv then ‘Grow uj 
Christ in all things” 

A second fact fe, I am not fully saved from sinful acin 
and sinful thoughts. My outward life is great.y im- 
proved. It is about the lif: of an average Christian. 
My impatierce finds frequent expression In hasty words, 
I often stand on the sharp edge of my ri,ats, have 
hard work to tolerate those who don't think as I do, 
socially spend my time with tho:e people that are egiee, 
able to me, rather than with those whom I, porhans, 
could do the most good to. Resl, absolute self ceria! 
and self-sacrifice, I have but Iltt'e of it. Ihave wacce 


25 


streams, preached {in my wet clothes, dried them ly me 


walking to next appointment, slep: la duzou's snd 
sod-houses. Whatfor? A little love for the 
Christ mixed with a great deal of the love of beluga 
hero. In winning souls I have more falih in my tict 
in my method, in my ability, than in the superuatura 
power of the Gospel. 

And yet my outward life now, as compsred to my 
outward life before my conversion, ig as one posing 
from CGarkness to Hight. But there 13 nots. marred a 
change of my inward life. Outwardly I want tay lie 
to conform to my profession, ard the fear of briny 
called inconsistent or a hypocrite makes me walk fairly 
straight. So it is the fear of this, rather than the power 
of the Gospel, that has improved my conduct My 
inward life is not seen by others. I do not fear God to 
call me inconsistent or even 2 hypocrite, and with iin 
Iam impudently sinful. It is somewhat difiicult for 
me to tell just how I regard God’s relation to my fnward 
life. In fact, my conceptions of a persons! God at 
times are so vague, £0 stupid, so nothing a‘ all, thai l 
do not realize that he knows or carcs what Ido. I do 
realize, however, at times, that [ am Kept from hid. 
den sin by thinking of God; but I re‘rain, perhaps, 
more frequently because I desire my own celf-icepect, 
Others may not know, Gol may not care, but I will 
know, and I cannot retafn my own seifrespect. An- 
other restraining influence {3 sccret sins oft repeated 
may become known. So both my public and and pri- 
vate conduct is greatly improved—thouch not perfect— 
since my conversion. 

But in all this my unbelieving fricnd wil! say ft was 
not the power of the Gospel, but these other things I 
have mentioned, that kept me fromsin. Thin why did 
not theee ‘‘ other things” reetruin me before my conver- 
sion? They were dead ‘‘ things,” but the power of the 
Gospel hath made them alive. Hore, sgain, phil phy 
may slip a cog, but the honest fact ts, so great change 
hath been wrought fin both my inward end onward ilfe 
that it is as though I ‘‘had passed from ccath uato 
life.” 

One other point, and I shal! close this strange ‘otter. 
My spiritual condition is moody, varied. SometimcsI 
am so gross and materfal that I have no realization cf 
the spiritual. I pray, but have no faith in my prayer. 
And so I still go on with my Ciristian work in a heart. 
less, formal way. At such times Iam not aware thsi 
my conduct {fs any different, or that my work is any the 
lees effective. I regret thiscondition. I am moriffed 
and ashamed, but I seem to be powerless. Theorcit- 
cally I know the difference between reformation and 
regeneration, and often preach about it; but 68 an 
experience, I don’t know. Sometimes ‘‘ I ara filled with 
the Spirit.” Then the Scripture has meaning, the pien 
of salvation is reasonable. Then I love to read the 
Bible, I love to pray, and altozether I greatly enjoy my 
work asa Christian. I have tried to find out the thieg 
that I did which brought aboct these enjoyablo seasons, 
but so far I have failed. Is it simply a physica! cond!- 
tion ? I know what some would say—‘‘the work of 
the Holy Spirit.” But I feel just so in other causes— 
temperance, for instance—sometimes alive and some- 
times dead, and I cannot put my finger on the cause 
that makes me dead or alive. 

I believe the trouble with my religious life is all 
summed up in that dead unbelief. 

And now how to get rid of that is the question. T 
teaching on the linc of my boyhood which sought to 
*€ convince the intellect and coerce the will,” will never 
bury the “old man.” Toe hear! must be touched, and 
the conscience overawed. I am glad light is breaklog 
along this line. The teachers of Caristian thougat, ‘f 
they would reach a certain class of minds, must restate 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. I close by 
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thenking you for what you have sald and are stil] say- 
I esrectally thank you for emphssiz'ng the relle- 
o* the heart and Hfe in your crest—pardon me, I 
.y tt—‘' Sermon on a Great Leader.” 

row competed what [set out todo. If there 
I> an error in thus giving you my cxrerience, f! fs on 
the side of softening the facts in my favor. I, perhaps, 
had not the courage to go to the cora. I whetted my 
knife to eut doen, but the srm Was too week ts reach 
he acat of the I zrew sick at slinply secing 
che surface blood. And yet itcomes ne rer renrecenting 


> 


the facts then arytilne J bave heretofore sald. I feel I 
am Serefitcd by the attempt, Cordfally yours. 

THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

N SCOTLAND. 

R JOHN STUART BLACKIE, poet 
and tifnker, writes to the Pal! Mall Gazotte” an 
account of a religious movement now golirg cn in the 
Presbyierlan churches of Se-tiand, watch is of interest 


f 
people 


le of Scotland, ard outida of 
sovtetinnism. tim 


lime, he says, it has been 
of compla‘nt consctentious cflice besrers 
in the Scotch churches, that they were callcd upon before 
ission to cfice to eubseribo a cerfces of curlfousiy for- 
epocitions which their previous trafsing tad 
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f rot filted them to understand ; and beyond thelr circle, 
among ihe youne mencandidates for the ministry, there 
existed in Sco lund an ever grow!ng feeling of cbhj2ctloa 
to exnected to slgn away thelr freedom of relig- 
fous tisughtat the very thme when the sppectite for 
inquiry {2 most strong, and the jadgmert most crude. 
With a due enprecistion of these feelings the ecclesias- 
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Parliaments, rees ntly held by both the Established 
sud tbe Free churches, sppointed special committees to 
conrider the matter, and report witha view to givine a 
fins! decision at the next meetingin May, 1888. Pro- 
feesor Dlackie says that if the matter dealt with boldiy, 
the decision reached will second In Importance to 
nove sicce the orizinal cousifiuiion of Pres>yterlan 
Protestantism in 1560, and ihe protests of the Covenant- 
er 5 

With reference to the action which ought to be 
taken, Professor Blackie siates bis own view ditinitely, 
acvocates {t elequently, Deeply religious, and at 

iborcughiy independent in his thinking, 
e liberal element of the Scotifsh church 
ec kind of decision to be taken,” he urges, ‘‘is plain 
rh; simply declare that such detailed articles of 
faith are In the first place, to use Paley’s favorite purase, 
articles of peace In the polemical relations of church 
with ch, and then articles of kinship and co opera- 
ffon {n the gereral spiritaud work of thechurch.... 
To go beyoud tbis, sad insist on an unqualfied adber- 
ence to every cetafied point of a comprchensively for- 
rou'ated creed, corsidcring the variety of human minds, 
and the peculiar difficsultles of a doctrinal theology, can 
issue only in a monotonous rigidily of thought which 
would divorce the church from the moving intcllect of 
the sge, cr ina certsin cophistical dealing with serious 
truth of extremely bad exctnpie to public morality.” 


anid 
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Brofeesor Biackie continues bis argument with a brill- 
jant, inough parilsan accountof the orlgin of church 
erecas, and conciudes with a sirikiug postical statement 
of hiz belief, Ue says: 

‘Nothing ‘s more certa'n than that the early confessors 
and martyrs never were called upon to commit themselves 
to any such doctrinal snbtleties, and ‘in the Epistles of the 
Aposties 2 man must be strangely biinded, who does not 
gee that ibe ‘herestes’ which they most sweepingly con- 
demn are not dc fections from intellectnal doctrine but from 
aholy life, How, then, did these creeds arise? First no 
doubt frona a zood canse, a natural enough desire to pre- 
sent in a compressed and tanczible form the salient points 
and fundamental facts and conceptions cf the doctrines and 
precepts of that very comprehensive and complex book 
which we call the Bible; which is in fact not a book in the 
common sense of the word, but a literature—and for this 

eason only the more difficult for persons of average culture 
and capacity to harmonizs and to combine. So far well. 
Ent forthwith on the back of this good followed two evil 
things ; the presumptuous impertinence of the finite intellect 
of man ambitious to overleap its bonnds, and subject the 
Infinite to a measurement as exact as may fitly be applied 
to things within human grasp; and then, when a difference 
of opinion on theolosical subjeets sprung up and stood in 
antagonistic arr n the church, the ‘wrath of man’ and 
victory, acting tozether, caused tho victorious 

party not only to assign to their distinctive points of d'ffer- 


ay 
the love cf 
ence an importance which did not belong to them, but to 
couch their potots in language which savored more of dog- 
matic deflance than of reverentinl modesty. Theopsration 
of all these canses at various pericds, through the long 
eouree of cichteen centur nt enouch to ail who 
can read in the not always very edifying records of creed- 
making and church controversy. Let us hope we sre now 
arrived at a period in the history of the human mind when 
theologians of large culture, meiiow judgment, and ripe 
charity, will feel themselves justified in dispensing with all 
such pretentisus apparatus of crutches to prop a weak 
faith, and when they shall show themselves willing to give 
the Bible fair play in what it is powerful to do for the edu- 


ata 


les, lies Pace 
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| cation of the human race, without any obstruction from the 
bristling fences of polemical dogmatists, the barren subtle- 
ties of incenious schoolmen, or the dreamy fanctes of sickly 
ssntimentalists. I append a confession of faith in fourteen 
lines, conccived in the general terms, and in that spirit of 
large catholicity which we must believe ruled the Church 
for three centuries before our formal creeds were in- 
vented. 
“Creeds and confessions? Well I will confess 

An honest creed. Where’er I look abroad 

I see the living form and face of God, 

\ hich men call Nature, all whose loveliness 

] garner in my soul with pious care: 

And when I look within in thoughtful hour 

I feel a shaping presence end a power : 

That makes me know the same great God is there. 

What more?—That were enough, had men been true 

To their best.selvea ; but by base lust enticed 

They fell: till God stretched forth his hand. and drew 

Them from the mire, by his own son, the (‘hvist. 

Leave me to him, fn his bright face to see 

God's imaged will, from gloss and dogma free !”’ 

For depth and honesty of conviction, and for that in- © 
spiration which is the breath of life, these concluding 
lines deserve a high place among the religious poems of 
our age. 


DEDICATION OF A BOHEMIAN 
CHAPEL. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ] 


AST Sunday, July 10, another important step was 

taken in the work of evangelization among the 
Bohemlansof Cleveland. A beautiful new chapel named 
“Cyril,” after one of tha two great apostles to the 
Slavic peoples, was dedicated. The significance of this 
fact {s atonce apparent when we remeraber that three 
and a half years ago the Catholic Blshop of Cleveland 
closed the large Cathclic Bohemian Church, as well as 
parsonage and schoolhouses in West Cleveland, against 
the thousands of Bohemian Catholics who had resisted 
higtyranny. The Rev. H. A. Schaufiler immediately 
began Bokemfan service In the old Grace Congregational 
Chapel. There services have been continued ever since, 
till the needs of the work demanded a new building cen- 
trally situated. An» Ohio man, a Congregatlonalist, 
who did net wish his name published, gave a thousand 
dollars for the object. A thousand more have been 
ralsed, and the new building is nearly pald for. The 
services were of great interest. At10 A. they were 
entirely Mr. Schauffler preaching the dedi. 
catlon sermon, the other parts being taken by Oberlin 
Bohemian students, two of them Evangelist graduates, | 
just about starting for thelr new fields of Jabor in St. 
Paul and Iowa City. In introducing them, Mr. Schauff- 
ler sald that, much as he rejoiced over the new chapel, 
the presence of these young brethren who had been 
rafsed up to do epiritual work for thelr countrymen 
gave him much greater joy. At4p.m. the chapel was 
filled with Bohemians and thelr American friends, rep- 
resentatives from most of the Congregational churches 
of the city.. Addresses were made in English by the 
Rev. Henry M. Tenney, of the First Congregational 
Church, and Mr. F. F. Bastel, Bohemfan Theological 
student from Oberlin. 

Tio Rev. Ir, Ladd, of the Euclid Avenue Congrega- 
tional church, offered the dedicatory prayer, and the 
Rev. Messrs. 5. B Shipman, J. M. Merrill, and J. H. 
H{sli, took part. Of especis] interest was the presence 
of the Rev. C. H. Rappard, the head of the St. Chris- 
choua Evangelist school and missionary soclety near 
Basel, Switzerland, now on a visit to the three hundred 
graduates of that institution at work in this country, 
mostly among the Germans. His commanding presence, 
fine voice, and words full of wisdom and love. made a 
deep imprestion. He spoke first to American friends, 
and then addressed himeelf to the Bohemians, through 
Mr. Schaufilor as his interpreter, teliing them that 
‘* when one drop from the ocean of God’s love falls into 
@ numan heart, it cannot but love God and men.” 

The ‘‘ Bethlehem” church Bohemian choir sang very 
acceptably and the Congregational singing, simultane- 
ously in both languages, was very inepiring. All the 
parts were brief, varied, and full of interest. The 
former catholic Bohemians now worsh!ping there were 
greatly touched and delighted by the sympathy of so 
large a body of American Christian charches, of which 
the’chapel with tts pulpit, a gift of the Euclid Avenue 
church, and Its bell from the First church were most 
tangible proofs, 

Cyril chapel and the services of that day show again 
how possible it is to reach any part of our population, 
if we only seek to do it in the spirit of Christian common 
sense. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


METHODIST NEWS, 


MONG those received as cand{dates for the minis- 

try in Toronto conference was Robert Steinham, 

L.A., 2 Cree Indian, who has passed the full curriculum 
of Victoria University. He is the first Indian graduate, 
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and has gone to the northwest to labor as a missionary, 


he 
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July 21, 1887. 


W. A. Elias, another Indian, having travelled ten years, 
was allowed to attend college. Inthe same conference 
five native Japanese were received as candidates, another 
was to be ordained, and six others were continued on 
trial. 

The Congregational Union was in segsion while the 
Toronto conference met. Tacy fraternal 
greeiings. 

The Rev. J. Berry, assoclate editor of the M Ich'gan 
** Christian Advocate,” when attending London confer. 
ence, said that Canada produced « great number of 
minioters, lassmuch as 58 members of Detroit Conference 
and 163 of Michigan Conference hatled from Canada 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The progress of this church In Marticba and the 
Northwest is simply marvellous, as the followlug stat's- 
tics will show. In 181 the first mifnisier, Dr, Black, 
went to the Red River region. In 1862 he was jo'ned 
by a fellow laborer. In 1866 the work was begun 
among the Indians. The first Presbytery was organized 
in 1869, and 1871, there were {in all nine congregations 
and mission stations, and the communicants were a mere 
handful 

In 1886, there were 4,769 communicants. In 1882 
there were only 15 Sabbath echools; and In 18565, 145, 
Five years ago the sabbath echool echolsars were 619 
acd last year the number had grownto5) 727. In 1552, 
there were 18 churches and threa mansg ; in there 
were 87 of the former and ~) of the latter. 

In 1875 the various Presbyter!an churchrs in Canada 
were united In one body. Then there were 570 mtsistersg, 
now there are 719. The corgregations have iocreared 
from 706 to 811, and preaching s‘atlons from 1 265 to 
1 648. while the slitings have increased from 249 ‘0.5 to 
380.199, ard the commuufcants haye incresecd irom 
88 228 to 127611.° In 1875-6, the etlpend promised 
from al! sources was $449 804; while in 1585) {t was 
$590,819 | 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Rev. F. W. Marling, after a ‘ition of s few 
years In New York, returns to Canada to become pastor 
of Emmanuel Church, Montrea!, If{is Canadian friends 
are jubilant. 

Some of the Silvation Army Corps have been shame- 
fully treated in Quebec. In one of their parsces tome 
roughs went among them with clubs,and beat scme of 
the women in a merciless manner. They are at present 
under the care of physicians. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Hditors will be glad to recewe item? of for thease columns. 
MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Charity Organization Society in New York City 
requests us to caution the public that there are nnmerous 
fraudulent schemes on foot to obtain money for pre:ended 
fresh-air enterprises, Workingmen’s associations, children’s 
homes, etc. 

_ —There was a disturbance at Paterson, N. J., last week. 

An Orange cpauaaataies Was essaulted witb stones bya Cath- 
olic mob. 

—Mr. A. 8. Barnes, New York, has given & 50,000 to eres 
a building for the Young Men’s Christian Association o 
the Cornell University. 

—At the Union Council of Hebrew congregations held 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Finance Committee presented a cian 
by which an endowment fund of $500,000 should be raised 
for the college of the Union iocated in Cincinnati. 

—Among the parishioners at 8t. Stephen’s Dr. McGlynn’s 
excommunication seems to te quite equival ent to his 
canonization and almost equivalent to bis delfication. At 
the usual meeting held last Friday night Mr. Johnu Rh. fceny 
said: We consider Dr. MeGlynn-only secord to Christ or 
earth,’”? and Mr. James P. Arcbiba'd said: ‘‘ile is the 
medium of God Almighty to set the people right.”’ 

—The Society for the Home Study of the Scripiures, of 
which Bishop Doane is President, and Miss 8. F. Smiley 
Manager, recently held an interesting meeting at Saratoga, 
N. Y. The Society embraces 258 persons, living in all parts 
of the United States. Its work is carried on by correspond- 
ence and examination papers. Dering the summer lect- 
ures will frequently be delivered at the Mansion House, 
Excelsior Springs, Saratoga, for the benefit of resident 
members and the general pubiic. 

—A new Church fer the German Baptists of South Brook- 
lyn was dedicated July 10. 

—A council of church in the Hudson River Association 


held at Albany, June 30, received the Clinton Avenue Cor- 


gational Church of Albany, N. Y., into the association, and 
installed Rev. J. D. Countermine as pastor of the same. 


The ** Catholic Herald,” of this city, by its sapport of Dr. 


McGlynn, brought upon itself the opposition of the loyal 
clergy, and has been forced to suspend publication. 

—The Spencerport Congregational Church at the July 
Communion received four new members by letter and two 
on Confession of Faith. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The bishop of Massachusetts has, during the past year, 
collected statistica regarding the income of the clergy in his 
diocese, and the results are interesting. Of the 151 minis- 
ters reported 12 received from $000 to $750 as their yearly 
income; 33 received more than $750 and not more than $1,000, 
55 between $1,000 and $1,500; 19 between $1,500 and $2,000; 
15 between $2,000 and $3,000 ; 9 from $3,000 to $4,000 ; while 
three others received respectively $6,000, $8,000 and $9,000, 
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The bishop tn his letter calls attention to the fact that the 
average income !s $1627. But says very pointedly that 
*Saveraces in such matters es there are pot of inuen mcral 
vaine; it does not meke an ill paid minister witha fami'y, 
strugcling on almost hopeless!y with eight or nine hunds:, 
dollars a year, feel quite content and bajpy can. 
learns that the avcrageo salary is « lerably li 
own. 

—The Northficid corresnonident 
reports taat a remarkable interest in missionary cforts ic: 
been arousei by the conference, snd many eniles 7 
nave con ed themselves to Christts foreicn 
fields.. The Union’s” correspondent 
great probability that Mr. Mocdy ard the Rey. D. T. Town- 
cend, and pos: ‘bly the Nev. Dr. Picrsen, will zo to Indta in 
the fall fora ye Ci nof evangelistic work 

— Quite a sensation bas be eated In Dublin, Masz., by 
the attempt to Da estrect Caurch on ht 
of last Week.. sm was Geli>e-etely planned. 
A large quantity of hay ana tw quarts of cil was found in 
the cellar of the chureh. Another unsuccesstul attempt to 
burn this church was three years 

Congregational 13! Princeton, Me was 


dedicated Thursday, July 7 


rsof the Broac 


—Anrecclesiastica!l council heid inthe paric 
way Church, New Liaven, Conn., aporoved 
of the dismissal of the Rev. Dr. Millard from the p2storat: 
ofthat church, and passed resciniions highty eulogistic of 
his servi: 

—The service In the rew Mothodist Church, Stanton 
Avenue, Boston, was held on Sunday of last Bishor 
Fos ter cfiiciated. 

AND 


—The Baptist Theol gical Seminary at Mergen Park, I! 
{3 about to erect a rew chape! clasa-ro 
be of compressed 


brick with cat sto 
mings. It will cost £30,000 


m to 


—The fourteenth national conference of Cherities and 
Corrections will] meet at timoet to 
Augnst 31... These conferenees have been steailly growing 
in {mportance and in jr fluence upon public opinion. Th 
ono held last year in Detroit was attended by over 15 
delegates. The programme thir reer will ineinde discuss} 
of the duty of this country with reference tothe African ard 
the Indisn, the i: fnence of industrial education as a pre 
ventative of crinie and ‘rigm, t moral hid 
work in factories, and the ben stig and eyiis of the wri 
contract. system a3 secn from the nianut rs statue 
point. 

—On Sunday, July 3, De. L. W. J effended a 9 
his congregation by preaching, as taey u ¢ iim, 

s rv 


that the right or wrong of mora! principles are setticd by 


the outcome of nations! cortlicts snd r nits 
On Sanday of week Dr. Bacon explalin 
not his doctrir Fis sermon an exceedingly eicaquent 
one, and ed eliect upot Aft 
the services rneari¥ the entire congregation remuined te 


shake the pastor's hand and assure him of their good-will, 


—On Sunday.of lest week shont one hundred pers: ns i: 
Chicago took part in a eevotional meath g conduetsd by 
the locel leaders of the Christian Science mer ent 
TRITC TONY DE mor 
co 4 
—Willlaam W. Turner, for many yeers principal of the Amer 
ie an asylum fer deaf and durhb dtedin Hartford, Conn, July 1! 
—E N. Packard. who kas just resigned the rastorate of the 
Dorchester Second Churen Dorehes Ma is n 
Eurepe and on his retura will assume the pastorate of tho Pi 
prima ¢ ongrega tion 4! ely, rae 
—J. i. Nason, of Fatrmont, Minn , has aecepted a call t 
Ancka, and was installed lest Tuesday. 
—W. S Hawes, pastor of theehurch at Sonth Hadley Falls, 


ad his resignation on Suncay morning of 


Mass , ré 
will take effect Oetober 1. 


— Abraham Chittenden Baldwin, forme 


ny of Springfield, Mass. 


and Hartford. Conn, recently dicd at Yonkera, N. ¥ 

—The Congregational « at Whately, has engaged 
Willlam C. Curtls, of Richmond, Me., to stipply the pnip't fur 
one year. 

—-Samuel Partlett, of the United Prethren Church, Warseon, 
Miech., has accepted a call tothe Congregational church at East! 
Toledo. 

—J. Robertson, of Melbourre, Provinea of Quebee, has 
accepted call tothe Second Conzregationa! Church in Toromiec, 
and entered upon his new work. 

PRESHY TERIAN, 
—-J. A Sammies has been tustulled pastor of the church at 


Grand Repids Mich 

—lienry T. Meckwen wi!! be installed pastor of the Fourteenth 
of seity Octcber ! 

—Dr. E. R. Craven, of Newark, N.J., has removed to Phila 
delphia to become Secretary of the Presbyterlan Beard of Pub 
cation. 

i. Tracy, of Dundee, N. ¥., has accepted a eall to A: 
bany. 

OTHER CUUCRCHES, 

—Franels B. Tall, of the Methodist Episcopal Caurch, dicd In 
Germantown, Pi, on Thursday last 

—Dr. J. R. Boyle, pastor of St. Panl’s Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, Newark, N. J., has received a call to the Mighty sixth 


Street Methodist Courch, Now York City 

—Dr. R. UWarecurt has resigned the pastorate of the Gree 
Metbodist Church, Jersey City. to accept a eall extended byt 
Howard Street Ch ureh of San Franek: co 

—The recognition servic f N. W. Glazer as pastor of th 
First Baptist Church, Greenfteld, Mass., took place on Ti 


evening of last week. 

—Freeman Weir, of the Reformed Church, Frio, 
accepted acall to Three Rivers. 

—Tabor Knox was Installed pastor of the Second Reform 
Paul's Church, Nantucket, 


Mich., hi: 


«bt ad t rice reG is itie 
—Pere Roquette, the Choe taw missionary, died in New O 
leans Friday last. 


ay 
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AND me UTHORS. 


SPIR TU ALISM EXPOSED. 


inclined to be! that underneath 
oa of so cs'led spiritualism there was some 
This bellef ae not been founded on 
/ oocetystion which tends to justify it. On the 
raly & personal, though euperfictal, Into the 
Of spiritualism, made a number of years ago, 


hava heen 
henome 


of reality. 


hy the serfor editor of Toe Coristilan Union, convinced 
‘iatibe mediums were, for the most part, 
skilful performers of trick of leger- 


But giest falsehood rarely grows except 
Liicenerystal of truth, and we have hoped 
thoroue vesifeation of sptrituallstic phenomena 
. <oorer or later discover beneath a mars of pre- 
calor physical reality. Tats opinion 
shared by others, or the em{nent 

who have aceepied appointment on the 

?. 


{ense some psychi 


men 
ouyvert Compstssion would hardiy have given their 
sud thought to the dutles which imposed upon 
Mr. Seybert was an enthusiastic believer in 
, aud shortly before his death presented to 
he University of Pennsyivania a sum of money suf-- 
fone’ a chair of philosophy, up a the condi- 

tLat the Untversity should appoint a Commission 
t» lavestleate systems of morals and religion in 
i, acd mecderm spiriiuallsem in particular. The 
Coumi.cion was accordingly appointed, and comprises 


(OEM, 


ecutl men, some of whom are cf national eminence, 
Weosris esceclaly Dr. Weir Mitchell, Dr. H. H. Far- 
Joseph Lefdy, and Professor Robert E. 


Tompson; Dr. Pepner, Provost of the Unalversity, isthe 
he Vommlsion. Trefr prelim{nary report 
the pu ublic. It is a volume of 
gh thet conclusions are embodied in the 
vcuty tive piges. Tasce conclusions are stated in 
dispacstoaste, and j idicial manaer, and they are, 
fa bricf, that the phercomena submitted to them, after 
codeayer to accure a2 opportunity to 
the werk of the most celebrated and skillful 
resnit of eactly detected fraud. The 


haa now been 


J 


are the 


.-tioations of the Commission were chiefly directed 


(3 rhenomenon on which the epiritual!sts have per- 
—that of slate writing. For this pur- 

.y bad g numbor of sittings with the famous Dr. 
i, and they report quite fully the process by 
olished the writing on the closed slate. 
ito of the method is too long to transfer to 
here, bat we quote a single paragraph 
which fteclf gnough to stamp the process of 

wrer’s trick: 

* At our last ef ince with him we noticed two slates which 

> other slates on the small table behind 
oor resting against the leg of that 


1@ 


more 


wir? ty th 


W re en the f] 


role, end within easy reach of bis hand as he sat at the 
table ‘Ad had previously seen prepared slates 
placei we kept a sharp watch on these slates. 
riortuaately, if wa:ftoosharn. Dre. Slade caught the look 
42 chrected at them. That detected glance was suf- 

.. to prevent the Spirits from sending us the messages 


i tley bad s9 carefully prepared. ‘The slates were not 
produce d during the séinee, but when it was over one of 
tic Viaauiber manag dtostrike them with his foot so as to 
‘isyp'sce them and reveal the writinoz. None of us present 
kely to forget the hurried way in which 
es by the Medium and washed.’’ 


Toe processcs of materlalization and of photo- 


at day will hell 


are indicated by the report of the 
by the Commietion, which ts instructive read- 
nu to sny ong who fs Inclined to belleve {fn the epiritual- 


phenomena afforded by the professional mediums. 
\c a of thelr Invest{zation the Commission invlted 
esstonal juggkr to attempt by legerdemain the 
ne phenomena performed by the mediums through,. 
the all of the spirits. The result is 
ia the report : 

** \n eminent professional juggler performed, in the pres- 
nee ui three of onr Commission, some independent slate 
writine. far more remarkable than any which we had wit- 
ne-¢l With mediums. In broad daylight a slate perfectly 


the; Ci ned, 


otato 
ras ~* 


cloam oa both sides was, with a small fragment of slate 
ucil, beld urdera leaf oi a small, ordinary table around 


whieh we were seated ; the fingers of the juggler’s right 


urnud pressed the slate tight against the underside of the 
af, W the thumb completed the pressure, and remained 
, full \iew while clasping the leaf of the table. Our eyes 
cy rt a fraction of a second lost sight of that thumb ; it 
nevcr moved ; and yet io a few minutes the slate was pro- 


COVEFE 


ere, and sti i 


in French, Spavie 


don sides with writing. Messages were 
ire there, for we preserved the slate, written 
1, Duteh, Chinese, Japanese, Gujerati, 
ending with ‘ich bin ein Geist, und Ilebe mein Leger- 
es r. We were ntteriy bafiled. For one of our number 

o juguler subsequentiy repeated the trick, and revealed 
its every detail.’’ 


We recommend this report, published by Lippincott & 
Company, to any pastor whcse church or community 


Commission on Spiritvalism. (J. B. Lippincott & 


1 lhe / 
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has been invaded iid spiritualism, and to any candid 
man wio, erroneously concluding that the mysterlous 
is the miraculous, and the unexplained is the super- 
natural, {s altracted toward spiritualism by that wonder- 
ful fascination which the spirit-world and its supposed 
phenomeva have for of us. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. ' 


Dr. Vincent has given us a useful and an interesting 
book, designed to bring within the reach of the ordinary 
reader of the Fagiish Bible somewhat of that larger ap- 
prehensicn of tho force and fullness of the original 
which readers of the Greck Testament enjoy. However 
faithful a trans!a‘! n be, there is often a freshness, a fit- 
ness, a picturesquencss, which no translation can con 
vey—orizinal qualitics which only the original words 
canecstry. The difference between the translation and 
the original fg like that between a photograph and a 
painting Word studies, such as these of Dr. Vincent, 
bring out the color, sometimes very vividly, as in Luke 
xvi., 14. where ‘‘ derided” Is explained as meaning, lit- 
erally, ‘‘to turp up the nose at.” 

Though notacomp!'stion, we find here & large amount 
of material previously scittered through many works 
inaccessible to most readers, now for the first time sifted 
and diges‘ed faio conventent application to the words as 
the reader meets them, v-rss by verze. The llst of 
authors snd editions thus drawn from covers more than 
eigkt pages. The management cf the eubjcct matter Is 
admirably luminous and attractive, 

The euthor’s plau does not foclude the exegesis of 
texts, ssve so far as this depends on ths interpretation 
of the particular word under consideration. This will 
probably involve occasfonsl dissappolatment to the 
reader, but there 1s encugh to comp¢nsate him in the 
volume, and if could not well have been made larger. 
The author has in this point not always consistently 
adhered to his plan. He dors not tell us whether the 
*‘tongues”’ of Pentecost were languages, or merely 
congues Of apecullar kind. But heexplatnsthe ‘‘ rock” 
on which the church is built, ss not Peters confession 
of falth, but Peter himeclf. So, In the account of the 
Last Judgment, he azatn beyond his in ex- 
lainine ‘sil the nations” to mean, fn this instance, 
whole human race; though the word I- generally 
employed in the New Testament to denote Genii/es as 
distinguishet from J- ws’ the other hand, ia the 
parale of vcs sud L zirus, he refra'ns, according to 
his ru'e, from any similiar amp ifyfog of the words, ‘‘a 
great gulf fixed.” 

Dr. Vincent has ecrt: ata} y done valuable service to 
Bible readers in his colla‘ion from a wide range of read- 
ing of such a variety of matter In illustration of the 
translutors’ work It is by no means a dry, and as far 
as poa-ible b tecantical, book. Poetry, art, 
history, arci are iald under ample and discrimi 
nating tribute. Avy one tolerab'y acquainted with the 
New Testament wil) ficd interest!og reacing, apart from 
any purpose ofstuty. The /troductions to the several 
books are well doas neither tod conclse nor prolix, and 
form sn attractive part cfthe work We may note the 
points emphas'zoc in the Introduction io Luke, as ‘‘ the 
gospel of contr: sta,” ‘‘the universal gospel,” “‘ the gos- 
pel of the poor and outcast,’ ‘the gospel of woman- 
hood,” *‘the the zgoepel of song,” *‘ the 
gospel «f {cfarcy.’ Tae student wiil find interest in 
the iis's of Greek words used by each writer only. The 
value of the work as reference book is enhanced by 
copious Indices of Engifsh and Greek words. 

Such a book shows how much may be achieved In the 
intere:is of Chrisiian learning by a diligent student, in 
the midst of the engrossinz cares of a city pastorate, 
We hope that the anthor msy complete his work, as 
intend. d, by another volume upon the writings of John 
and Paul. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

From D. Apple’on « Co. (New York) we have received 
an excellent addition to their well known School History 
Series, the present volume presenting, in the form of an 
historical reader, Ten Great Events in History. Miss Gas- 
coiyne, by Mrz. J. Uf. Riddell, and a Terrible Legacy, by G. 


W. Appleton, swell the jist of the summer novels. A sub- 
stantia! publication of practical value is Gilbert B. Morri- 
eon’s }entiiation and Warming of School Buildings. Edna 


Lyall has written some excellent stories, and her latest, 
Golden Dazs, Will be sure to find a large circle of readers. 
Vietor Hugo’s Things Sen (New York: Harper 
Brothers) contains @ :emoer of chaptersand various events 
of which the poet bad been a spectator, or in which he was 


anactor. Mr. Ro'ffe and Miss Hersey have added another 
to their excellent selection from Robert Browning, with 
notes, «sel this time on the Escutcheon, 
Colomie’s id A Soul's Tragedy ——From 8)lver, 
Rogers « Ce. ae ton) we bave received an interesting 
volume of /inecationa’ Mosvics, chosen trom many writers, 


and touching many educational questions of the day, by 
Thomas J. Morley ——-A Jastor's Thoughton Living Themes, 
by the Rey. L. ©. Day's, (New York: The Tibball’s Book 


1 Word Studies in the Newr Testament. By Marion R. Vincent, 
DD. Volumel. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
Episties of Peter, James, and Jude, (New York: Charles Scrib- 
per’sSens, int7. $4.) 


Co.) is made up of a series of brief and pointed chapters on 
religious themes.——S?. Jaul’s Problem and its So/ution, by 
Fay Huntington (New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is 
a story written expressly for the Young Peoples’ Christian 
Endeavor Society, and dealing practically with religions 
questions in the form of a story.——The magazines and 
pamphlets of the week include The Magazine of Art (New 
York : Cassell & Co.)—an excellent number; The American 
Magazine, which steadily improves in the quality of its con- 
tents and in its typography; Vive Sermons on /J/nterior 
Spiritual Living, by Chartes H. Mann: a new Jobns Hopkins 
University study, Votes on the Literature of (‘harity, by Her- 
bert V. Adams, and a brochure in verse entitled The Pupe in 
the New Crusade , by Polyptus. 


The Dible- Work. The Old Testament, Volume /, Prepared 
by J. Glentworth Batler, D.D. (New York: Fank & Wag- 
nalls.) The first volume of this great work gives assurance 
of its value. It extends from the Creation tothe Exodus, 
from Genesis Ist to Exodus 12th. The recent revised 
text is used, arranged in sections with comments carefully 
selected from four hundrei scholarly writers. Ina personal 
word to the reader Dr. Butler explains his purpose. He 
says: ‘‘ The motive of the toil devoted to these volumes has 
been an intense yoarning for a form and substance of Scrip- 
tural exposition that being complete and attractive may be 
continuously read, and may prove itself eo sufficient and 
satisfactory that it will be studied again and again, until 
God's trath shall achieve its purposed mastery over 
mind and heart and life.’’ He further declares that ‘Sa 
deyout study of the Scriptures by every confessing disciple 
of Christ is the one supreme vital need of tho church of 
God.’’? These propositions surely need nodebate. In their 
accomplishment great skill, large acquaintance with care- 
ful, learned, and attractive writers is necessary, together 
with a sound judgment in the selection and arrangement of 
the thought selected. The book is a marvel in this par- 
ticular. Two parallel columns appear on each page, and 
the narrative moves smoothly on as though the work of a 
single mind. A vast amount of information expressed in 
the clearest form is here grouped. A careful perusal of 
these pages will give one the benefit of a large library, 
geographical, historical, homiletical. It isto be devoutly 
hoped that nothing will hinder the progress of this work till 
the whole Bible with these readings shall be in the hands of 
the people. 


Protestant Episcopal Doctrine and Church Unity. By Rev. 
C. M. Butler, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This 
little book is written in the interest of Church Unity and is 
asign ofthe times. It is of much greater value than its 
size indicates. The author is a churchman, late professor 
of the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
West Philadelphia. He notes the desire and prayer for 
unity in all bodies of Christians, but is assured that the 
progress towards one anotber will be gradual, and must be 
carefully promoted by each body so far as possible. He 
does not believe the debate in Congregational circles on the 
length of Probation will make any split. He thinks all 
might agreeat first on the Apostles’ and Nincene creeds, 
He deprecates the views of many Epiecopalians on the Epis, 
copacy, sacraments and ritual, and seeks to show that they 
were derived *‘ from Archbishop Laud and a small group of 
like-minded divines who gathered about him under the 
patronage and fostering care of tne misguided King Charles 
First.’’ Such discussions as this are encouraging and help 
to hasten the time when unity will be more thau a hope 
and more than a spiritual fact only. If Dr. Batler can 
bring his brethern to his views a creat polnt will be gained- 
Meantime, let all work for abolition of non-essentials aud 
exaltation of those things in which we are agreed ‘‘ that 
they may all be one.’ 


Bille Topography. By George Rawlinson, M.A. (New 
York : James Pott & Co.) Everything that Canon Rawiin- 
son writes is worthy of a carefa! study, and this little book 
will find hearty welcome in every quarter. He discusses 
the site of Paradise, the early cities of Babylonia, the chief 
cities of ancient Assyria, Elam, sites connected with 
Abraham, and Egyptian sites. The student will find noth- 
ing fictitious or mythologjcal here, but the Jatest fruits of 
investigation and study, presented in that clear, attractive 
style for which the author is justly famous. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The ** Critic’s’’ London correspondent writes that Rob- 
ert Lou's Stevenson will probably visit America in August 
or September. 

—Professor Henry Drummond's Natural law in the 
Spiritual World ”’ is reported to have had a sale of 70,000 
copies abroad. 

—‘* Truth,’’ of London, hears that Cardinal Newman 
contemplates publishing, this autumn, a volume of auto- 
biegraphical reminiscences. 

—To celebratethe golden jubilee of the Pope’s peteathood, 
Messrs. Burns & Oates, of London, will immediately issue 
&@ popular ‘‘ Life of Leo XIII.,’’ founded on facts supplied 
for the purpose from the V atican. 

—Upon the completion of his ‘‘ Life of Christ ’’ in verse, 
Mr. Joaquin Miller announces his intention of permanently 
retiring from literary work. The poem in question will be 
a long one and is to be divided into five parts. 

—Continental papers report that the Kingof the Belgians 
is engaged ona history of the Norman conquest of England, 
and that bis recent visit to England was made for the pur- 
pose of personally examining the battle field of Hastings. 

—A volume of new poems and stories entitled ‘‘ Volun- 
taries,’’ written for a bazarin aid of a children’s hospital 
in East London, jast published, has among its contributors 
Lord Lytton, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, and R. L. 
Stevenron. 

—The ‘‘ Overland Monthly’ for July contains, among 


other interesting matter, General Howard’s third paper 
upon ‘* The Bannock Campaign.” It describes Sarah 
Winnemucca’s famous ride two hundred miles into the 
camp of hostile Indians to gather information and rescue 
her own tribe and family. ‘(ieneral Howard attaches the 
highest value to the use of Indian scouts in Indian war- 
fare. 

—Of Mr. Greeley Joel Benton says that he was an ardent 
admirer and student of the best poets, and that his favorite 
poet was Browning. ‘‘Swinburne was, perhaps, the next 
in order, or nearly so. I have heard him, when we were 
riding together, repeat whole passages from Swinburne’s 
lyrics, those liquid and sonorous ones, like the song of 
‘‘ Dolores,”” being employed for this purpose. He seemed 
to enjoy the verbal melody, too, which was the probable 
cause of the recitation.’’ 

—The second paper by David A. Wells on ‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic Disturbances since 1873,’’? to appear in the August 
‘*Popular Science Monthly,’’ will contain a statement of 
the conditions and events which Mr. Wells is convinced 
were the causes of the world-wide commercial depression. 
The same magazine will have an article on ‘‘ Educational 
Endowments,’”’ by Charles 8. Ashley. The author’s posi- 
tion is that great endowed inatitutions have not been ¢ffi- 
cient as means of intellectual progress. 

—The edition of Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson ’’ which the 
author of ‘‘ Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His Critics,’’ has 
been preparing for so many years is now on the eve of 
publication. In the prosecution of his work the editor has 
been favored with the loan of many unpublished letters of 
Johnson. Besides portraits and other illustrations, the work 
‘will contain a concordance of Johnson’s always quotadle 
sayings, and a very elaborate index, this last being intended 
to form a key to the vast mass of literature and anecdote 
which has accumulated round the name of Jonson. 

—The ‘‘ Cosmopolitan ’’ for July appears in a new and 
attractive form. Judged from a literary standpoint, also, 
the number before us is of an unusualhigh grade. Among 
the interesting articles which it contains are ‘* A Lazy Tour 
in Spain,’’ by Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Horace Greeley,’’ by Joel Benton, ‘‘ Two Sides of a 
Story,’”’ by George Parsons Lathrop, and Mr. E. P. Roe’s 
account of how he came to write his first novel ‘‘ Barriers | 
Burned Away.’’ Before writing this novel Mr. Roe had 
never sO much as written even a short story. 

—Mr. Ruskin has addressed the following letter on the 
choice of books to a student of Edinburgh University : 

* My Dear Sir: 

“You hear a great deal nowadays of the worst nonsense 
ever uttered since men were born on earth. Best hundred 
of books! Have you ever read yet one good book well? 
For a Scotsman, next to his Bible, there is but one book, his 
native land ; but one language, his native tongue—the sweetest, 
richest, subtiest, most musical of all the living dialects of 
Europe. Study’ your Burns, Scott, and Carlyle. Scott in his 
Scottish novels only, and of those only the cheerfal ones. They 
are models of every virtue in their order of literature, aud ex- 
haustive codes of Christian wisdom and etbics.”’ 

—The first number of the ‘*‘ American Journal of Paychol- 
ogy,’’ which will be edited by G. Stanley Hall, of Johns 
Hopkins University, will appear early in October. The 
character of the magazine may be judged from the titles 
of some of the articles promised in its early numbers: 
‘‘ Psycho-Physic Methods and Star Magnitudes,’”’? New 
Methods and Further Results in the Study of the Kneejerk,”’ 
‘*A Farther Study of Heraclitus.’’ The journal! will con- 
tain many digests and critiques of current psychological lit- 
erature. The psychological work to which it will direct 
special attention will be scientific as distinct from a specu- 
lative character. It will be published quarterly. The sub- 
scription price will be $3 a year. The publication agent is 
N. Murray, Johos Hopkins University. 

—The London ‘‘ Figaro’’ says that when the time comes 
to choose Mr. Tennyson’s successor as Poet Laureate, the 
fact that Mr. Lewis Morris has just been chosen to act, so 
to speak, as Deputy Poet Laureate will doubtless be urged 
in his favor. The story goes that Lord Tennyson was so 
chagrined at the reception accorded to his jabilee ode—his 
‘*Carmen Seculare,’’ as he called it—tbat he refused, with 
unusual peremptoriness, to try a second, having special 
reference to the Imperial Institute. It was in consequence 
of this refusal that the Prince of Wales suggested the name 
of the author of ‘*‘ The Epic of Hades ”’ to hisroyal mother ; 
and it need scarcely be said that Mr. Morris—who must not, 
by the way, be confounded with that other poet Morris 
who wrote “‘The Earthly Paradise’’—is doing his very 
utmost to turn his royal commission to good account. The 
‘*Figaro,’’ by the way, speaks of the Poet Laureate as ‘‘ an 
officer of the royal hougeh’' 1d as much as the Lord Steward 
or the Gold Stick in Waiting.”’ 

—Max Miiller, the philologist, writing to the London 
‘*Athenwum,’’ calls attention to how often the same 
legénds turn up in different parts of the world, and prov- 
erbs appear in almost exactly the same wording among 
Hottentots, Chinese, and English. One of the instances 
whith he gives is peculiarly interesting. Ona tombstone 
in a cloistered church in Mecklenberg is an epitaph which 
George Macdonald has translated as follows : 

** Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ; 

Hae mercy 0’ my soul, Lord God, 

As I wad do were I Lord God 

And ye were Martin Elginbrodde.”’ 
Parallel with this is a prayer offered before battle by a Gas- 
con leader of the free companies at the time of the Maid of 
Orleans: ‘‘ Lord God, I pray thee to do for La Hire what 
La Hire would do for thee if thou wert Captain and if La 
Hire was God.’’ Bat this is not all. Three thousand 
years ago practically the same thought occurred to one of 
the ancient posts of India, whose verses are contained in 
the Rig-Veda. Addressing the Deity, he said: *‘ If I were 


lord of as much as thou,I should support the sacred bard— 
1 should not abandon him to misery.’’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | HARPER’S PERIODICALS. E Ck 
A Brilliant Midsummer amber, Postage Free to the United States or A\ IN \ () 3 4 (; 


FOR AUGUST, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 447,) 
CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece: ‘‘On the Tortugas.” 


By Howanp Illustration for ** Buecaneers 
and Marooners of the Main ;”’ 


The Neighborhood ‘of the International 
Niagara. 
By JANE MEADE Profusely Illustrated. 


* The Irish Party in Parliament. 
By Evwanpv Brown. With Fourteen Portraits ; 


Sea Wings (A Study of Sails’. 
By Ronerr Lesure. With Sixty-six Ilus- 
trations; 


Buccaneers and Marooners of the 
Spanish Main. First Paper. 
By Howarp Graphically Illustrated by 
the Author; eal 


Hunting the Grizzly Bear. 
-Surecps, Illustrated by J. C. Bearv; 


Niobile. 
By Renecca Harpina Davis. Illustrated by 
W. H and W. H. Drake. 
/ilustrations.—Government Street, Mobile. 
—A Jungie —By the Road-side.—The Shell 
Road, Mobile.—A Way-side Group.—The Old 
Bone Man. —RKed snapper Fishing. 


By G. O 


: Ravenna and its Mosaics. 
By Sipney Lawrence. Fully Illustrated. 


The Natives of Siberia. 
By De. Henry LANSDELL. Hlustrated. 


A Fisherman’s Mate. A Story. 
By Barnet 
WELDON; 
A Native Publishing House in India. 
By B’shop Joun F. Hurst; 
Narka. A Russian Novel. 
KATHLEEN O’MEARA ; 


Part Vill. 


April Hopes. A Boston Novel. Part 
Vil. 
By W.D. Howe tts; 


Mexican Notes. Part V. : 
(TCZINTCZUNTCZAN.,) 
By Cuarnnes Wanner. With an 


lustration ; 


Hypnotic Moralization. 
By Rev. WILBERFORCE NEWTON ; 
Poetry: 
LIFE ANDLOVE. By Rorert BurRNs ; 
BALLADE OF THE BOURNE. By Granam R. 
TOMSON 
BEFORE THE RAIN. By Ame ize Rives; 
A PETITION. By T.-B. ALpricu; 
THROUGH THESTORM. By Nora PERRY; 
NOON IN ANEW ENGLAND PASTURE. By 
MARGARET DELAND ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GeorGcE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

The Seriptures of the Reporter.—Shall we have 
a Protestant Cathedral ?—International Copy- 
right ; the Present Situation of the (Question, 
~Mr. O’Brien’s Visit to New York.—Tne 
bilee of (QQueen Victoria, 


Editor's Study. 
By DEAN 
Imaginative Literature Supported by People of 
Limited Incomes.—The Pulpit’s Interpretation 
of Tolstol, from a Unitarian Point of View.— 
Tolstoi's Russian Environment; the Mualti- 
plicity of Sects; Spiritual State of the Com- 
munity as shown in Mr. A. F. Heard's ‘** The 
Russian Church and Russian Dissent.’’—WIIk- 
eson’s Kecollect‘ons of a Private ’’—a 
dier’s book.—Norton’s Correspondence be- 
tween Goethe and Carlyle.” 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelllgence.—Diasters.—Obituary. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarLtes DUDLEY WARNER. 
The Keeping of a Diary —Heroic Treatment: a 
Poem by G. A. K., with Three Lllustrations by 
A. B. Frost.—The Whipping post —Pure An- 
tiquarfanism.—Anecdotes of Sam Houston — 
An Old Story in a New Dress.—An Original 
Version.—Consolation (Full-page I[llustration 
by Du Maurier) 
Consolation. 
A page illustration from the original drawing by 
Grorce Du MAURIER. 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


Illustrated by C. D. 
4 Vol. VILL will begin with the October number. 


daily 


several pages of songs and hymn tunes. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTUERS, New York. 


Chanlanqua Periodicals. 


Chautauqua 


Assembly Daily Herald, 


It is; 


An eight page paper, Peas: daily. 
Publish the woods. 

In nineteen 

first issue July 3 

The Organ of Chautauqua Assembly. 


It contains: 
Over seventy lectures from the adbleat 
lecturers in thir 
Full descriptions of Special Classes and 


Methods. 
Sketches. of Chautauyua life and people. 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD, - $1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, TO ONB 
Post-oF rick ADDREss, EACH, - - 90 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Con- 
tains ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit. fur. 
nishing articies from the foremost writers in the 
country. 


Subscription Price, « $1.50 
In Clubs of five or more to one Post-office 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THR CHAUTAUQUA AND Is a four page 
aper published at Chautauqua in the inter. 

eat of the Yourg People. It is freely illustrated 

with pictures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 

12 numbers in the volume, é 

One copy for the season, 8 

Five or more to one Post- office address, each, AO 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


The Chautauquan and Daily Hera.d, - $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assemb! y Da be erald and 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - - ~~ £96 


Address Dr. T. L. FLoop, Editer and Proprietor, 
M 


KADVILLE, Pa, 


FOR VACATION 


At Mountain, Lake, or Sea-Shore, 


a supply of good musis is indispensable. At 
pale. retort there are people who, by quite 
lengthened assoclation, become a jolly circie of 
acquaintances—-a little community by them- 
selves—*'far from the madding crowd.” To 
such, music 1s always ace ptable; and finds 
many who are willing to assi-t in a glee or cho- 
rus; and there are often good solo voices The 
piano, too, finds some one ready to touch its re- 
sponsive keys; and there is no difficulty, in most 
cases, in getting up an enjoyable little musicale, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST THE BOOKS TO SELECT: 


PART-SONGS AND GLEES. 
Will suit a #1. 


THE RU BINSTEIN DUET ALBU M. 


AL DUETS. Jast what title 
AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. Sac. « Secu- 

SONGS. Very jolly. 50 


AMERICAN SONG AND CHORUS COL. 


CTION, Good aud (50) heed 
SONG CLASSICS. Artistic and fine........ 1.0 
PIANO Immensely popular... 1.00 


YOUNG CLASSICS . (Plano.) 


Malled, post free, for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 367 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P, MAIN. 


ke pew book has been prepared expressly for 
the Reed Organ. it contains a thorough course 
of valuable trstruction, a number of useful incer. 
ludes in different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces 
especially adapted for tae parlor at home ; also, 
Large 
Sent on receipt of price, 


Folio Boards, S1-5u. 
Specimen pages free. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


S1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Sunday-Schcol Banners, An illustrated cir- 


cular and price-list sent on application by 


J. & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York, | 


REV. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


Graduating courses in Academics, 
clal, Oratorical, Music and Art partment. 


Normal Course for Music Teachers. 


flowers. 


and teaching, 


Send 


Free-Hand Drawing, and Drawingin Indlalok are thoroughly developed by | 


DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Thirty-fourth Year Opens Sept. 


for 


. 


“iz 


A ffords superior advantayes for thorouch and systematic education to young men and women. 
Unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of location 

Large and commodious bulldings, recently improved and refitted. 

A strong faculty of experienced professors and teachers. 

Careful attention given to social, moral, ant physical culture. 

College Preparatory, Latin, Sctlentlfic, 


Normal, Commer 


Conservatory of Music and Art. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harmony, and (ounterpotnt. 
Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during the year. 

Individual lessons only. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal sight Reading and Tonic Sol-fa. 


fortrait and Figure Painting from life or photographs, In 
Modeling in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Archite: 


(fler Water Color, Landscapes, “fru itand 
‘tural, Mechanteal and 


he iiost modern theortes 


tA, MAN 


WII0 13 TNACQUA-INTED WITH THE GROGRAPHY OF Tin? 
COUNTRY WILL SLE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT TIE 


STILLWATER 


1s 
t.Lor 

& Co. ~ 


RANSAS city 


Ry reason of its central position, close relation to liu.es 
Fast of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 


points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traflic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Mole 
and Rock Island, in Ulinois; Davenport, Muscatme, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcoza, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atian- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, inlowa; Gallatin, u, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in MissSuri; \éavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Bioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and tuwns. 


“*The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 


tuarantees speed, comfort, certainty, and safety. Its 

permanent way is distinguished foritsexcellence, ita 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr aflthe safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its _Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepjpys 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meds, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 
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The Famous Albert Lea Route’’ 

Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Waciertown and Sioux Falls, tothe 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super‘or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atecul- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicag 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  €E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen. Tht: & Pass. Agh 


Pres't’& Gen'l Menage. Ase’t Gen 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. Its woe 
has bronght a lot of imitators copying usin ev 
way possible. Remember that ONLY GENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Giue is manufactured solely 


RUSSIA CEMENT SLOUCESTER: Mass 


| MIGHTY FUNNY — Acents WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


OSIAH ALLEN’S WIF 


Funny Hits! “Funny Cuts SELLS ike Fun!! 


SEE the SPLENDID AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $13 . so First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days One First 3 


Days $26.50! Que First y M 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Wor of ROOTS! 


S50 to R75 a wee 


Apply to HUBBARD BROS. Ph adeiphia, Pa. 


ATELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by a.) Evangeiica: Denom.nationa, 
Szgxp ron 


AN ARMY OF 


womecn are 
now using PYLES 
PEARLINE, the wash- 


in¢ compound ever made. 


Better than soap-——better re- 
sults—saves the rubbine and 
wear —economical. 

Be bright yourself, and 
this modern way of 
and cleaning. 

grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid danverous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Werneraviile, Berks Couniy, Va 
On the mountain alde, 1.40 feet above tide water, 
no mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish move- 
ment, electricity, MABRAGY. orchards, gardens, vine- 
yard, dairy, livery. Circular free. 
WaLTER, MD. 


ARLOW’S INDIC 30. BLUE. 
Its merits asa ULE te <ted 
and endorsed by thousindsoft nse keepers Your 


im for it. 


are ought to have it on sale. 
.O. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 223 N. second St. Phil Pu 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The New York ‘ World” prints a long dispatch 
from Texas which gives an Interesting and apparently a 
fair account of the poiitical struggle which is there in 
progress. It sets out by saying that for a great many 
years Texas has not kuown what a political struggle 
was, In 1884, when there were Republican, greenback 
and prohibition electoral tickets in the field, the 
Democratic msjorlty was over 125,000. The ordinary 
canvas in Texas, says the dispatch, serves only toenable 
the smart lawyere who accept Republican nomination 
to advertize their eloquenco. But during the last few 
months the l/quor question has set the State aflame with 
political excitement. Almost dally dczens of political 
meetings are held, and the interest in the result is 
deepened by its uncertainty. The anti-prohibitionists 
undoubtedly have the better organization. Although 
the prohibitionists at their State Convention pledged 
themselves to ralse $15 000 they have only been able to 
collect $2,000 of this amount. At the begirning of the 
campsign they announced that they did not wish 
northern financial aid, but they have apparently recon- 
sidered this Getermination, and are now asking for it. 
The ‘ Voice,” of New York City, has started a ‘‘ Texas 
fund,” but has only been able to raise a few hundred 
dollars. The dealsrs, on the other hand, heve, 
of course, great financial interests at stake, and are wilil- 
ing to pay out money by the thousands in order to avert 
defeat. 

The Probibitionists, however, though poor {n money 
are richin enthusiasm, Ata barbecue which they have 
held at Fort Worth, twenty five thousand people were 
present. Their leaders say that If they but had the 
money to pay the necessary railroad and advertising 
expenses they could put 1,900 speakers in the field. 

The elements of doubt regarding the result of the 
struggle are the colored vote and the labor vote. So 
far as the colored Jeaders can contro! the colored vote it 
will be thrown against the amendment. But the real 
leaders of the colored people sre the clergymen rather 
than the politicians, and the negro ministers are almost 
unanimously {n favor of prohibition. The fact that 
Bishop Turner, of Georgia, was recently denled the 
right to epeak for probibition by a San Antonio mob 
has won for the prohibition cause a vast deai of sym- 
pathy from the negro voters. The labor element also 
is under a remarkab!y strong prohibition pressure which 
comes in part from the farmers’ allfance and in part 
from a number of leaders of the Knights of Labor. 
Mr. Powderly’s declarations againt rum are gettinga 
wide circulation. The convention of the new Uniox 
Labor party just held at Waco showed a decided inclin- 
ation to give prohibition a straight out endorsement. 

The liquor men intend to hold their tarbecue and 
parade at Fort Worth on the 20th of this month, and 
claim that they are going to outdo the demonstration 
held at that place by the prhibitfonists. Their organi. 
zation is singularly well diec'piined and efficient ; their 
State Committee consists of a Democratic and Repub- 
lican member from each county, and the ‘‘ sinews of 
war” are at their disposal in abundance. Nevertheless 
a prohibition victory sceems probable, and if it comes 
the power of the Prchibition party will henceforth be 
doubled. 


The Board of Rezents of the Iowa State University 
have recently dismissed three of the Professors, and (It 
is alleged by the Prohibitionists) have dismissed them 
merely for political reasons. Une of the deposed Pro- 
fessors had been connected with the Institution for 
twenty seven yeare, and another for twenty years. 
They first received notice of diseatisfaction among the 
Regents at the time the prohibltory law was put into 
force. There were at that time a good many galoons 
doing business within a few hundred yards of the Uni- 
versity campus, and these Professors entered vigorously 
into the struggle to crush them out. The Board of 
Regents were dissatisfied with this action, and passed a 
vote censuring the Professors. This happened two 
years ago. At the recent session of the State Legtisla- 
ture application was made by the Regents for the usual 
appropriation to the University. But somehow this 
particular appropriation bill wes blocked, snd it is said 
the Regents were given to understand that it would not 
be passed until the obnoxious Professors were removed. 
As soon as the announcement of the removal was made, 
the Burlington ‘‘ Gazette,” which is said by the 
‘* Voic3” to be the organ of the liquor interests, printed 
the following : 

‘The Regents of the University had the future in mind 
when they demanded the resignations of Professors Fel- 
Jows, Leonard, Parker, and Booth. These men have in- 
jured the University in many ways, and the action of the 
Regents will be sanctioned by the people of the State. 
These gentlemen can now follow their political and prohib- 
itory inclinations unhampered by their school work.’’ 


The Sons of Temperance held thelr National Conven 
tional at Tremont Temple, Boston, last week. Among 
the addresses made was that of Sir Loonard Tilley, 
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Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. He said that 
the United States and Canada were a unit upon the 
temperance question, and he vigorously denounced 
those statesmen who were making use of the fisheries’ 
dispute to destroy the harmony and good feeling which 
now existed, in other matters. The order of the Sons 
of Temperance now claims more than elghty thousand 
members.——The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of New Jersey was in session at Asbury Park 
last week.——The ‘‘Mail and Exonress’”’ says that 
among the prominent New Yorkers who neither drink 
nor smoke are Chauncey M. Depew, Jay Gould, Russell 
Sage, and Cyrus Fleld.——The Prohibitfonists of Iowa 
have put a full ticket in the field.——For some time 
past a large number of employees on the public works 
of New York City have been pald in a liquor store. 
Nothing was charged for the use of the room, the saloon 
keeper depending upon the money which the men 
would spend at the bar. Last week the attention of 
General Newton, the commissioner, was called to this 
and he immediately ordered that some other — of 
payment should be designated. 


The State Liquor League of Pennsylvania assembled 
in Allentown last week. The former president of the 
organization presented his resignation on the ground 
that bis efforts to stay the agitation in favor of high 
license and prohibition had been completely frustrated 
by the fact that a large number of liquor sellers persist- 
ently violated all laws regulating the traffic, and thus 
added to the popular hatred of their traffic. : 


Governor Martin, of Kansas, has written a letter to 
the General Manager of the Associated Press, with refer- 
ence to the widely circulated report that the closing of 
the saloons at Atchison has deprived the city of its 
largest source of revenue, and compelled the cutting off 
of gas and elec'ric lights, and the disbandment of the 
police and fire forces. Governor Martin denounces this 
statement as wholly devoid of truth, and as emanating 
from the whisky interest. He says that the prohibition 
amendment in Kansas was adopted by a very meagre 
majority, but the people have observed the advantages 
from having no open ssloons in the state, and sentiment 
against the liquor traffic has grown until the Governor 
thinks that not more than 75.000 of the 300,000 male 
voters would be willing to reinstate the saloon. The 
Governor adds: 

“It is a remarkable fact that several citios and towns 
languished or stood still until they abolished their saloons, 
and from that day to the present time their growth and 
prosperity has equalled, and in some instances surpassed, 
that of other places with equal natural advantages. The 
facts of the census confute and confound those who assert 
that the material prosperity of any community is promoted 
by the presence of saloons. So far as Kansas and all her 
cities and towns are concerned, the reverse of this assertion 
is true. The most wonderful era of prosperity, of matertal, 
moral, and intellectual development, of growth in country, 
cities, and towns ever witnessed on the American continent, 
has been illustrated in Kansas during the six years since 
the temperance amendment to our Constitution was adopted, 
and especially during the past two years, the period of its 
most energetic and complete enforcement.”’ 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Editor: What was that awful crash in the composing- 
room now ? 

Foreman: Sure, all our Foreign News has fallen into 
pl.” 

Editor : 
the New Hungarian Parllament.”— 


Pick it up and head It, ‘‘ L'st of Members of 
[ Life. 


Excited fisherman to summer hotel man: There isn’t 
a bit of fishing around here! Every brook has a sign 
warning people off. What do you mean by luring 
anglers here with the promice of fine fishing ? 

Hotel man : I didn’t say anything about fine fishing. 
If you read my advertisement carefully you will see that 
what I ead was, ‘‘ Fishing unapproachable.”—[ Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


The present managers of the Broadway road seem 
disposed to joke at the expense of their employes. They 
have proposed to “‘ lay off” a number of conductors and 
drivers during the dull time of the next six weeks, on 
the ground that they need a vacation. No doubt these 
overworked men do need a vacation. But they can 
never take one without leaving their families to starve, 
while the managers of the road continue to absorb all of 
its enormous prcfiis. 


A minister in Somerset County, Me., has his sermons 
printed monthly, and sends them to his sick parlshioners 
every week. The result is that there is very little sick- 
ness in his church.—| Burlington Free I sees. 


A dispatch from Boston says that it is rumored that a 
wealthy Boston editor has made provision in his will for 
a fund to establish a professorship of practical journal- 
ism at Harvard College. Harvard men are making great 


| exertions to find out who he is. 
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In one of the battles of the Mexican War Lieutenant 
George H. Derby was wounded, and the Commander.-in 
Chief being near rode up to the group surrounding him, 
and, finding that the injury was not dangerous, started 
away with the parting salutation: ‘‘ Good-day, Leften- 
ant Darby.” ‘‘Good-day, General Scatt,” responded 
the party addressed, sufficiently loud for his retiring 
superior to hear. ‘‘The General’s name is not Scatt,” 
said one ofthe group. ‘‘ No!’ was the response ; ‘‘ and 
neither is my name Darby.”—[ San Francisco Examiner. 


Pleasant stories are continually coming to light to 
show how it happens that the German Emperor ifs so 
popular. Recently a little elght year old peasant child 
of Erefeld wrote a letter to the Emperor, saying that if 
he would send her his picture and that of Fritz, the 
Crown Prince, she would send him the pictures of her 
little brother and herself. Her letter was addressed to 
the King in Berlin. but was signed simply, ‘‘ Marianna.” 
Accordingly, the Emperor had the school registers -of 
that posta! disirict searched til] Marianna was found. 
He then sent pictures of himself and Fritz to her. 


Profeesor A. Marsh, of Lafayette College, ex-Prest- 
dent of the Pailological Association, in plesding for a 
reform of English spelling, says that we throw away 


our children with bad spelling, and at least $100 000,000 
more, paying printers and publishers for sprinkliog our 
books and papers with silent letters. — 


When a singer’s throat fs raw, you can’t expect her 
songs to be well done.—! Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


‘What fresh alr you 


Rural Item —Ncw Yorker: 
have out here. It’s so much fresher than in New 
York.” Farmer: ‘‘ Jess so! That’s jest what I was 
saying to my old woman. Why ain’t all these big 
cities built out in the couatry ?”—[ Texas Siftings. 


With reference to State interference, Mr. Morris F. 
Tyler, of Connecticut, writes to ‘‘ Sclence” as follows: 
“In looking over the statutes of the session just closed, 
[ see that it wil! no longer be safe for a man to send bia 
children to a private school unless that school complies 
with some of the technical regulations of the State 
Board of Education in the matter of returns to their 
secretary ; that a man cannot sell the securities of for- 
eign trust and investment companies {n this State unless 
those companies have submitted to certain examinations 
by our bank commissioners. 
under the protecting care of the Dairy Commisstoner. 
Nobody can negotiate the insurance cf his nefghbor 
without a license to do £0 from the Insurances Commis- 
sioner. A man cannot travel on a railroad train on 
Sunday and have the benefit of his commutation or 
mileage ticket. If, in case of illness in my familly, I 
find there 1s no brandy in the house, and it is wanted at 
once, it is illegal for my grocer to give it to my boy if I 
send him for itinahurry. IfIruna factory, it must 


says ia right, and not as the business may compel me.” 


‘* Johnny,” said the minister, rather severely, ‘‘do 
you chew tobacco?’ ‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
I’m clean out just now.”—| Washington Critic. 


It {gs well known that Heine’s sarcastic mood did not 
called on him he remarked: ‘‘ My dear friend, you wil! 


find me very stupid to-day. Dr. X. has just been here, 
and sre exchanged our thoughts.” 


Miss Jessie (to ancient and persistent admirer, who 
drops in while she {a having a /e‘e a-tefe with young Mr. 
Rainsfor’): Ab! good morning, Mr. Wilson ; grand- 
mamma wil! be delighted toree you. You will find her 
in the library acroas the hall.—[ Life. 


a baby for a few minutes. The baby which Mrs. 
Walters, of Brooklyn, agreed to-hold the other day was 
not called for by the mother. The sequel, however, in 
this case, is satisfactory, inasmuch as the baby was so 
pretty and cunning that Mrs. Walters fell in love with 
it and took charge of it, thus doing a kind act and 
relieving Brooklyn taxpayers of the expense. 


** What is this ?” thundered the chairman; “here {s 
& newspaper report of an ‘anarchist washed ashore.’ 
Who has broken the rules of our order?” ‘‘ He was 
dead,” said a member rising, ‘‘ or he would never have 
submitted.”— [ Life. 


An editor of a country paper having been invited to a 
picnic on the day when his paper had to go to press, 
called the boy who set the type and said: ‘‘ Tom, I’m 
going away to-day and haven’t time to get out any 
more copy. Take my article headed ‘ Party Organiz- 
ation ’ and run it in again, putting over it ‘ Republished 
by request.’ That will save considerable time, and you 
can go to press atonce. When the editor returned from 
the picnic and took up a copy of his paper, he became 
justly indignant upon reading the following : ‘‘ Party 
Organization. Republished by request of the editor.” 


—[Arkansaw Traveler. 


$15,000,000, paying teachers for addling the brains of - 


Butter and molasses are : 


be run as the newly appoloted Inspector of Factories 


abandon him eyen on his death-bed. To a friend who 


Ladies hereafter will be careful about agreeing to hold | 
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FINANCIAL. 


The receipts of the Government up to 
the present date for the month of July are 
over $12,000,000, the payments are about 
$19,000,000. The Government receipts 
for the twelve monthsending July 1 are 
about $5,000,000 more than the payments, 
including the purchases of bonds. The 
special deposits in the Treasury for the 
redemption of bank currency were about 
$100,000,000 a year ago, and are now 
not very much more than that. The fact is 
that during the past year, after the 
Government has redeemed and destroyed 
$124 321,750 Government three per cent. 
bonds, there is but little more money in 
the Treasury than there was a year ago, 
so that the trouble is rather to be antici 
pated on account of future contingencies, 
than for anything in the way of money 
absorption by the Government in the 
past. Allowing fora contraction of say 
$25,000,000 on account of the transuctions 
of the Government Treasury, and 


$25,000,000 more on account of the con- 


traction of bank currency, let us see how 
we stand in the aggregate of legal tender 
and currency as compared with July 
1886. We have first to estimate our gold 
reserves. We have coined over $15 000,000 
in gold during the year, our balance of 
gold imports over exports is about 
$83,000,000, to say nothing of the large 
sums brought over by emigrants. Here 
we have an increase of $48,000 000 
in gold coin and bullion in twelve 
months. We have, also, coined about 
$82,000,000 standard silver dollars— 
which is added to our available cur. 
rency—and we have redeemed $7,000 000 
of trade dollars, maxing in all over 
$87,000,000 increase io our circulation; 
to this sum must be added nearly five 
million dollars less held by banks than 
were held July, 1876, giving an aggregate 
of say $92,000,000 less the $50,000,000 
noted above. Of this $50,000,000 about 
$10,000,000 has passed into the hands of 
government depositories, and is now 
loaned out, so that in round figures we 
have at least $50,000,000 more of actual 
currency than we had twelve months ago ; 
this has passed into the hands of the peo. 
ple, and is incorporated in our currency. 
These facts are useful as showing that 
thus far during the year we are better off 
for money actually in use than we were 
a year ago. Now for July and August 
there can hardly be any contraction cf 
bank funds by Government absorption. 
And the Government, after that date, wil! 
place in depositories as much money as 
security can be furnished for by such 
depositories, and in addition we shall 
have a continuance of coinage both of 
gold and silver. Then we may reasonably 
look for a large import movement of gold 
during and after September, which is 
the commencement of the new cotton 
year. The export movement of do- 
mestic products was smaller in June than 
in June a year ago; the falling off is in 
cotton shipments, which are $9,100,000 less 
for June this year than for the correspond- 
ing month of 1886 ; while the movement 
of breadstuffs is larger than last year, 
same time, by $8,400,000, leaving a de- 
ficlency this year of $6,000,000. This, 
as we have said, is due to cotton, which 
for the past two months has been held up 
by speculators above export price. The 
promise of a great crop, however, for this 
year will soon compel a collapse in this 
speculation, and a heavy shipping move 
ment, as in the case of wheat. The year’s 
shipments of cotton, in the aggreate, how. 
ever, it must be borne in mind, are larger 
than for 1885-6 by about $2,000 000, while 
those of breadstuff exceed the previous 
year by nearly $4,000,000. We believe 
that any curtailment of funds on account 
of Government revenue hoarding, for the 
remaiinder of 1887, will be more than 
made good by the gold movement from 
abroad, which is now already under way 

The stock market has been kept fever 
ish and unsettled on account of Jay 
Gould’s negotiations with the Baltimore & 


| Waser 


Ohio Railway people to get possession of 
the Baltimore & Chio property, telegrapb 
and all. The parties in interest evidently 
employed all the means at hand to pro 
cure cheap terms, and no scruple stood in 
the way of bringing discredit on certain 
parties and their holdings, in order to 
force terms to suit one of the contracting 
parties, but this brute tactics did not 
work ; fortunately, the parties aimed at 
were strong enough to resist it, and nego- 
tiation must now be conducted on princt- 
ples held legitimate by the civilized 
world. When will men wielding great 
financial power learn that they have no 
woral right to crush lesser antagonists by 
such measures as are intimated above ? 

The spectacle of a man resorting to such 
unworthy attempts to ruin others is pitia. 
ble in this nineteenth century. This at 
tempt, by creating distrust and discredit, 
to accomplish the purpose named, had its 
effect on stocks, but at the present writ 
ing the reaction in the markets has 
placed prices about where they were be- 
fore the attempt was made. The follow 
ing figures are significant as representing 
‘he railway earnings for June on 113 rall- 
ways: 

For June, 1887, aggregate......... $27 577,658 

do 1886, do . $24,377,892 


Increase for 1887 over 1886.. $3,199,776 76 
Earnings on 111 railways for the six 


months’ exhibit : 


To daly, 1°67... _. $170,459,725 
To Jaly, 1866: $146. 266,668 
Increase for six months 18:7........ $24,196,057 


The bank statement fs as follows : 
The percentage of increase is over 16 
per cent. on the last showlpg. - 


Loans, decrease...... ......... $1 686,000 
Legal tenders, increase......... 1,198,400 
Deposits, decrease........ 520.200 
Reserve, increase............... 1,573,650 


Tuis gives a surplus reserve of $8 000 000} 4 
about. WALL STREET 


AN arrangement has just been consummated 
by which the interests of the National Mortgage 
and Debenture Company of 50 State St, Boston, 
and of the Kansas Mortgage Company of Topeka, 
Kan., bave become identical, and through which 
the Boston Company largely increases its cap- 
ital, and virtually succeeds to the business of 
the Kansas Company, which has been in active 
aud highly successfal operation since 1869. The 
Boston Company and the holdery of its secur. 
ities are greatly the gainers by this consolidation 
of interests, because of obtaining thereby the 
services of alarge corps of able and experienced 
investors of high character and wide acquaint- 
ance both East and West, and particularly those 
of Mr. C. N. Beal, the president of the Kansas 
Company, who nearly twenty years ago estab- 
lished that business, and has been its active 
manager ever since. His wide acquaintauce in 
the investing fields of the West, coupled witha 
thorough knowledge of the technique of the 
mortgage and debenture business, will be of in- 
estimable value to the Boston Company, of 
which he becomes first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Notwithstanding the change, 
the well-known policy of the Company will be 
strictly adhered to, and each series of. deben- 
tures will be secured by mortgages from 50 many 
localities that no local calamity can by any p‘s- 
sible means interfere with the steady progress 
of the Company, or detrimentally affect the 
interests of its bondholders. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAID UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NFARLY 


$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in 


-G. F. gg President. 
E. WILDER, Vice- President. 
E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Bosto 


A SoLIDQpPER cen| 
pr annum, Bret mortgages on proauctive 


Esta —_ ——— by Tacoma Na- 
EST. Correspondence ted. 
» »e ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT UO, 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
191 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vce H.E BALL, Pres't 
BARTLET Asst Sec, 8B. R, WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Becured by First Mortgexce Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST ©CO, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage KRonds, 7 to per cent. 
Bemi-Annual tnterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLAKK & CU, in sums of S200 and upwar da. 
Prompt Payment of Principal = [Interest Cou- 
pons made and remitied to lendee without 
charge. BEST TION “THE UNION, 
Fifteen years’ experience Ample Capital Wide 
connections, Refer t the ‘Congregationalist.”’ 
Send for form, circular, abd references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


darvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR!,. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500, 
41.000, and 85,000, running ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured be First Mortgages on Keal Katate 
worth three times the amount of the — and held 
by the Mercantile Trust (Company of New 
VYort, Trustee. Secured also by the up 
Ca ital of 000, 

t also offers GUAR ANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
and improved farms in KaNSAS and MIS. 


Call at office or write aoe full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CO JUN, secre 
roadway, New ‘York, 
Messrs. VIORGAN HHENN AN. Pre rvi., R.L, 
AUBTIN & CRAWFORD, 1445S. ith Phila. 


BUSHNELL & BUSUNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PA UL, MINN. 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We havea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Keference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German ~ 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


solicited. 
SAFE 
OInNVESTMENT © 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms inthe Kea 
Hiver and 
to six times the amount of loan. Business ¢s- 
tablished 1881. Noinvestor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake laud. Farm lands for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor- 
respondence solicit 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD «& 


Cc. 8. EDWARDS, Cashies. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 


VUiter strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- © 


in: gh to percent. interest, well secured on se- 

BS iected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. a 
Z Perfect title, absolute sec urity, prompt payment, 

Bs good ¢ haracter, our invariable requirements, We pe 
Collect and remit principal and interest free | 


to lender. Send for pamphiet containing 4 
jorms, and references East and West. 


Ge, 7° 


The American rapital of of Em 


$600 
000, surplus offers first Mortg re 
Loans drawing seven percent. Also, 6 percent. lf 


ortgags 
Trust Company. N. Y. 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for fn! 
information and refererceg to the company at 150 
Resrau Sew * ork 

A Lf, ORY SRY,SViec- President. 


Gioose Hiver Valieys, worththree | 
) would find it to their advant age to 


| The most com- 
| plete information furnished, and care- 
| 


q 


per cent. certificates of | 


OVP OP 


ATLANTIC 
Insorance Company, 


York, January 24th, 1887. 
the Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums on ee Risks from ist 
1886, 8ist December, 


Preminms on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1886..............-. 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums,............. $5,235,209 


+ eremiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1386, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 
Losses paid d ts) 


The Company has the follo asseta, Viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Loans 


Real. Estate and due the 

Company, estimated a 1,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable 1, rey 134 20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the boiden 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding ee ot of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be e peemeced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 

A dividend of ~— per cent. is declared on 
the net earned p ums of the Company for 
he year ending Mist December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J . LO 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JO: 
ROBERT B. EGROOT, N. 


WILLIAM EK. DODGR, EDWARD 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HAR”, 


THOMAS MAI 
LETT JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM 4. WEBB, TRA BURSLEY 


RD 
Y E HAWLEY, GEORGE H. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President 


Lifant 


lVardrobes. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 


_our stock of these goods personally, 
correspond with us. 


ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord Laylor, 


| Broadway & 2oth Street, 


MITH IG 


Co, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
atrumesen, New and Elegant de- 


signs, Fully War 
year Debenture scoured. by 108 pericent. of fret | y ranted. Catalogues 


ree, 


PAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham 8, 


BOSTON, 


GUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


IMPROVED 


eA ABLIS by; 
HAVE 


AMPLE SECURITY AT N 


YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 3. 900, 000 INVESI MENT BANKERS AND 


IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Cole 
lected and reznitted free of coste 


TOPEKA, K. AS, 


And get their /nrestors’ Guide free, ane 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, a 


=> 


K 
| 
| 
Returns of Pre- 
— miums and 
J. D. JONEA, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. H. MOORK, CHARLES H. MARSH ALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. ; 
JAMES LOW. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT ’ 
BENJAMIN FIELD, _ JAMES G. DE FOREST 
| LES D. LEVERIGH, 
autre, | 
ORGE BL 
ONEB, 
| 
| 
| 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
fully answered. 
Send for pamphlet. 
| 
fi 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


Nsw YORE. THURSDAY, JULY 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,’ and not the 
Editors, in order to’ insure 
prompt attention. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL. 


{n these days of multiplied opportunities 
for women, and of increasing demand upon 
them, we must have schools for our girls 
which will really prepare them to use these 
opportunities and meet theee demands In 
the quiet old village of Canandaigua, ard ia 
the historic homestead of the Grangers, is 
such a school. 

It possesses the external advantages of 
beautiful grounds, pure air, aud a retired 
situation ; while within it has a band of men 
and women who have devoted their lives to 
the building up of the highest type of woman- 
hood in their pupils. 

It is the only gir's’ schocl of which we 
know that furnishes a thorough course in 
P. litical Economy and Political Science, thus 
fitting young women to fulfil their obliga- 
tions as citizens, and to understand the 
social problems which meet and test the 
American people. 

History, Philosophy, and Ethics are taught, 
not as abstract sciences, but as living mate- 
rial to be wrought into the life and work of 
to-day. The earnestness of life, the privi 
lege of living to-day, and the duty of health 
are daily taught and exemplified. 

During a brief connection with the school 
as supply for a teacher who is abroad, we 
have seen the inspiration of it at work, mak 
ing the young who dwell in it larger in mind, 
greater in soul, and sounder in body. 

There can be no better place for our girls 
when we seek to supplement the training of 
the home by the culture of the school. 

A. E. F. 


The Hot Season 


is here, and 1f you have not already decided 
where to go for your * outing.” go at once to 
Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound,” a first-class 
hotel, at moderate prices. opposite, and two 
miles below New London, Conn. Nearly every 
one of their cottsges are engaged. Every con. 
venience the heart could wish. No mosquitoes 
low temperature, and no glare from the sand as 
at many places. We have tried it. and know 
that al) visitors will be pleased.—New York Cor- 
respondence. 


te When you go to New York, stop at the 
Sturtevant House, Broadway, ccr. 39th. En- 
tirely refitted, moderate prices, central location. 
Solidcomfort American and European plans. 


No oplum in Piso’ s Cure for peas em 
, where other remedies fail. 2% cents. 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn’s fulphur Soap in their toilet their per- 
sonal attractions have been multiplied, and It is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by 
Druggists, Grocers. and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Glene’s Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 
™hke’s Taathercke Drons -nrein! Minute Me 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE CAKE, 

Oae of the giants of the Jubilee ie the 
enormous cake which has been made by 
Meters. Gunter, in Berkeley Square. 
Months ago the old firm asked permission 
of her Maj-sty to present her with a Jub! 
lee cake on the plea that fifty years ago 
the same firm supplied the inevitable cak2 
at the Coronation. A special stand has 
been bulit for this giant cake, and stand- 
ing on a splendid cloth of crim3on plush, 
it is certainly a monument, and a triumph 
of the confectioners art. A slice of the 
cake which is showo under a glass cover 
gives some idea of the sz: of the actual! 
cake, which is now almost lost under the 
decorations, which are executed after the 
design of one of the heads of the firm 
with truly artistic taste. The following 
description of the Jubilee cake may eerve 
to give tome ides of its siz3 and appear- 
ance. The cake {3 about nine feet six 
inches in circumference, ten feet high, 
and weighs, without the decorations, over 
a quarter of a ton. 


T he design represents 


the crown, guarded by lions, surmounted : 


by atemple bearing figures of Fame an 
Glory, with trumpets in their hands, ber- 
alding the Jubilee to the four quarters of 
the world. These again are surmounted 
by temples crowned by a winged fizure 
of Peace, bear!ng the crown of Empire; 
the panels of the base, embroidered ia 
gold on white satin, and each of which !s 
worth three guineas, bear the Royal mono 
gram, and between them are figures in 
rellef representing the four quarters of the 
world. Medallions between the lions are 
correct portraits of her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness the Prince Cunsort at the 
time of the Royal Marriage, 1840; of her 
Msjesty in the year 1867 (taken for Can- 
ads); of her Majesty at the present time 
as Queen and Emprees of India. The 
Other medalifons bear the names of the 
principal portions of the Empire. —|[P.1! 
Mall Budget. 


Russian Prisons.—The Rus:ian Ac- 
ministration of Prisons Las just issued fis 
report for 1885. Ona the first of January. 
1885, there were 94 488 persons iocarcer- 
ated throughout the empire. In the 
course of the year 703 254 entered, sno 
697 769 individuals were liberate? 
Women formed about eight per cent. of 
the convicted. Notwithstancfog acertuin 
amelioration of sanitary appliances in the 
jails, the rate of moertaity remained ste- 
tionary. Of the 88 002 prisoners who 
were treated in hogplia!. there died 2.189 
men, 246 women, and 516 chil‘ren. lu 
this respect the islend of Saghalien stood 
in the worst position, ite sice liet showiny 
a total of 66 per cent. on the year, but the 
number of cCceaths there is not g'vn 
Diseases arising from humidity, ins: ff 
clent ventilation, and defective sanfiars 
arranxements are the chief scourves of 
the S'ate prisons. Among the 4 029 pr. 
sons who passed through the prisons of 
St. Petersburg, 2675 were accused of 
theft, 139 of political offenses, one of b'. 
amy, and one of apostasy. The largest 
number of cffenders belonged to the art- 
isan class; not one is specified as a pear. 
ant. The expenses of the pentientfary 
service in the who-e emp!re amounted 
11 798 614 rubles, being a diminution of 
§21,239 rubles upon the expenditure o! 
the preceding year. This cconomy wa: 
partially effected ty reducing the cost of 
the equipment of the prisoners. Ther: 
was a falling off in the receipts derived 
from the products of the prisoners’ Indus 
try from 133 750 rubles in 1884 to 103 536 
rubles in 1885. Moreover, the Coal Mixa 


ing Company of Saghallen. which is sup. 
nited with convict labor, paid to the State 
31.456 rubles for the rights conceded to 
it. Times. 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


lactated 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properiy 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tien of stomach or bowels 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 

uces bad effects in the child because of con 
stitutional disease or weakness 


For all such c.ses there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
Value. It will retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach: 
hence it is of great value to all invalids. in either 
chronic or acute cases 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
“ Y PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., 


A valuable pamphlet sent on app'ica‘ion. 
Weis, RicHarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-!1887 


To the mother of any baby borne this year, we will 
send on ‘_ og a Cabinet Photo. of the 
** Sweetest, fattest, healibiest babyin the country. ” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows ‘the eff@cta of using 
Lactaied Food as asubstitute for mothers milk 
much vaiuable on for the mother given. 
Give date of b 


Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, 


[READING NOTICE | 


THE JACOB SHARP TRIAL. 


How the Attorneys for the Prosecution 
Were Enabled to endure the Strain. 


A Letter from Mr. Delancey 
Nicoll, Assistant District 
Attorney. 


NEW YORK, June 2s, 1387. 

DEAR MRS AYER: [have delayed my acknowl- 
edgement of your gift chiefly to give you my delib- 
erate judgment upon the merit of your tonic. I 
may now write you that, aftera trial of a week, 
during which [I have conformed to the directions on 
the labei, lam convinced that‘ Vita Nuova” is all 
that you claim it to be. I have. used It with 
greater confidence than others might, because I 
knew you w. uld not recommend 80 earoestiy a 
ture Which did not bave the qualities you avow it 
possesses. But if my confidence in you was great, 
my faith in Vita Nuovals now greater. I began to 
take tafter four weeks’ steedy work in the sharp 
ease, When my energies were nearly exhausted. It 
has not only »added to my physical vitality, but has 
clarified the mind and stimulated its action, 

I gaveone bottle to Mr. Martine and one to Col. 
Feilows. Their experience fs the same as mine. 
They reward it as an antidote against exhaustion, 
and attribute to its influence alone @ greater ca- 
pacity for mental effort 
known. Very faithfully yours, 

DELANCEY NICOLL. 

This has been one of the most celebrated tria gs of 
the age. Jujge jury, and lawyers were all worn 
out. The District \tlorney ano his able assistants 
were breaking down from the iong strain when 
they becan to take ‘ Vita Nuova, or New Life.” 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, one of the most 
eminent divines of our day, writes Mrs. Ayer as 
foliows: 

LAKE GENEVA, Wis, June 23, 1887, 

DEARFERLEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so 
long been persons! friends that! am almost afraid 
that my regard for you helps m«ke y.ur “ Vita 
Nuova ’”’ better than any other medicines. It finds 
in ny organism apn enemy that has “ held the fort” 
for thirty years, but it has alreudy brought me 
peace and h»pe. It has great merit as a help to 
nature. lam glad it 1s not a magical compound, 
nor the juice of some plant found in the heart of 
Africa by some heaven-guided tramp, but 1s 
wholly rational and ecicntific. With kindest 
Wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

The Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, the Hon. John Russell Young 
the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, the Hon. William G. 
Stahinecker, M.C., and many others equally weli 
known, have written Mrs. Ayer just as strong letters 
as to the fticacy of Vita Nuovain the treatment of 
all nervous tr ubles, dyspepsia, heart d.sease, sleep. 
nausea, congestion, malaria, &c. it wil 
cure the alcohol habit. It is the prescripiion of a 
great physician prescribed for Mra Ayer. it is 
made of pure ingredieuts, and is scientific com- 
pound. Itis effec'ive and pleasant to take, tasting 
‘like wine, Why waste your money and time? Why 
risk your health, taking quack medicines put up 
for sale by unknown charlatans, who can only pro- 
duce teatimontaits from unknown people in un 
known towns? Vita Nuova is endorsed by people 
everybody knows, and, knowing, must have faith 
in their word, experience, and judgment. If unob- 
tainab'e a” your druggist’s, take no substitute, but 
order by mail of 

HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
27 Union Square (retail), and 39 and 41 Park Place, 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Khubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


Keversible 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unexe- 


celled for beauty of finish and elegance ef 


style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as prin- 
ciple makes one colar equal to t 

Both standing and turn down od in all desir- 
able sizes and stylea 

Sarnple coliar and patr of cuffs sent on receipt of 


(Name size.) Dllustrated catalogue 
r 
Ten Comers, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


27 Kilby Street. Boston, Mass. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
frim moths. keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs. Itis 
a powerful d'sinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room .and for disinfecting water 
agreeable odor. or gele by ail d gists. Wa. 
Hi. H. 73 Maiden Lane, N. 


COOD NEWS 
ADIE 


Greatest inducements ever 
> - Now’ your time to 
orders for our celebra 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


Teas Coff and secure 
GomPanv a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go Moss h, Brase rase Lamp, 
or W Dicti AME i 
THE GREAT MERICAN A CO., 
. Box 289. esey Pt ew York. 


than they have over 


pie TANT 


An odorless, colorless ly: eflicient 
and che Immediate iy a dors, 
purifie seve rvimpure and Inic ally uli -ulizes 
all infectious and dise producing mat 

INVALUABI. in the sick Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, Quart bottles cents, 

Case of 1 —— ae 500. Sent on receipt 
of price (or C. age free anywhere 

HENRY B, PLATT, 36 Peek New York 


for Aiults, 
For Children, 


For Poth Sexes. 


Whea on n the sultry summer's day 

The sun seems rearce a "ile *wey ; 

When comes Sick Headache to ov gan 

And every omen rings distres 

Then TARR AN SEL proves a friend 
' That Druxgists all can recommend. 


poyver 
Vs ali 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressinus. W)!! not erack or harden 
Bottle contains double the qu: antity 
Your Shoe Dealer has tt. 


the leather. 


of other dressings. 2c. 


PISO'S CURE: FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


‘Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists 


CONSUMPTION 


Best Cough Syrup. 


7 YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GCOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


other preparatio 
HE STANDAED FOR PURITY. 
G, @. *WILBUE & SONS, Chocolate Manaf’r’s., Philadelphia, 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in Worid.’’ 


OUR GROCER 


ave 


AND D BONELESS BACON. 


f ONE GENUINE UNLESS GHOWINC OUR PATENTED 


TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING ANDO THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pr'se, but of unrivalled quality. 


Vil. 86, No. 8. 
| 
~¢ 
ul 
| 
/ 
MEDAL 
Lit: 
| 
| 
NONE 
COLL ARSAWO Gut tS yo 
OUR 
TRADE MARK 
| \ HAM 
ste 
~~ 
| | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Th 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE ASSOCIATION. 


CARCELY had the festivities attend- 

ant upon tbe centennial com- 
mencemient of Frankiin and Marshall 
C llege, at Lanca-'ter, Pa , been ended, ere 
the halls of that venerabie Institution were 
sgain enlivered by the presenca of an 
assembiage of even more distinguished 
character and far reachlog flience and 
importance. On. the evening of July 5 
some thir'y or more of the Pe sidents and 
other representaiizves of all the leading 


colleges inthe S'ate came together with : 


the purpose of forming a permanent 
organizstion with the object of bringing 
about a closer union snd co-operation of 
apirit, alm, and method among the col- 
legiate {notitutions of the State, to com- 
pare views, discuss the principles and 
methods of higher education, and by more 
intimate personal acquatotance and fater- 
course between their representatives, to 
further the cause cf Christian unton in 
this department of Christlan work 

The meeting wag emiseatiy successful 
and gratifying in every respect. A con- 
stitution and by-'aws were discussed and 
adopted the firstevening. Next morning, 
July 6, a permanent organization was 
effected by the election of Thomas G 
Apple, DD, of Franklin and Marshall, 
as President. 

O1 Wednesday afternoon papers were 
read on ‘* The Proper Relation of Col- 
legee to the Efucational System of the 
State,” hy President Dr. Magill, and on 
‘Tne True Idea of the Higher Ejuca 
tion,’ by Presideat Dr Apple. Tae read- 
ing aod discussion of these two very 
thoughiful and able papers cccupted the 
entire afternoon session The closing 
session of the Asscciitfon was a public 
one held in the handsome and conven{ent 
County Court House. The speaker of 
the evening was Professor James,-of the 
Uatversity of Penasylvanta, who read a 
most scholarly and finfshed paper, fu'l of 
thought and suggestion, on ‘‘ The True 
Idea of the American University” He 
argued that the college should be for the 
general culture of the whole man; the 
Uaiversity for ths education and training 
of each one for his special work and pro- 
fession. He favored the elective system 
wherever circumstances rendered {it posst- 
ble ; and he predicted for the American 
university soon a larger usefulness, 
because demand!ng a more comprehen 
sive scheme and field, than that of the 
Europesn university. The paper was an 
excellent one, and was discussed by 
various members of the Association. 

A very pleasant f-ature of this conven- 
tion was the rec-ption tendered i's mem- 
berson Tuesday evening by the C.losophic 
Cluh, a local association c»mposed of the 
literary men snd women of the city. 

The following are the c lleges that were 
represented, elther by their Presidents or 
members of thefr facultles: University of 
P-nnysivania, Allegheny College, St 
Francis, Lifayette, Lehtvzh. Mihlenberg 
Urefnus. Deckinson, L-banon Valley, 
Western U tverst'y, Bicknell Washing 
ton and J. ffarson, vartumore, Peansyi- 
vania Haverford, Westminister, and 
Franklin and. Marshall. J. M. H. 


THOMAS K. BEECHER TO FATHER 
McoLyNN. 
| From the Elmira Gazette.) 


Father McGlynn! Certain facts as to 
man trouble me whenever I dream ou! 
theorles of remedy and right. 1. Many 
men fear not God, and therefore regard 
not man. 2 The mass of men do not 
want to be brothers. 3 They do not 
want an undivided usufruct of Father 
God’s good gifts. 4 They do not want 
to work, acd take as thelr reward just 
what th-ir labor wins from the land. 5 
Men do not want to bo eqal; theyd 
rather run races and gamble than live 
along, fat and quiet aslard. 6 ‘‘ Suc- 
cess” means getting ahead of other folks 


A rich mau would not know he was well| 


off, were there no poverty close by him. 
7. Men don’t want land ; they run away 
from free farms. 8 Men don't want 
peace and co-operation. They 
fizhting. 8. Cities with all thetr squalor 
and wretchedness and sin suck men Io 
from God ssweetcountry. Tuaey’d rather 
be rats in a sewer than rabbitsin the bush 
In short: 

Henry George’s theory goes to pleco 
the moment you try to man it and work 
it with suc: men as we know mankind to 
be. He makes no account of human 
nature in his theory. Human natur’ 
limited, impatient, self willed, fgoorant, 
envious, and averse to duty. Humar 
nature, combative, sensuous, disobedient 
to parents, restive under contradiction 
headstrong—lovers of pleasure rather than 
lovers of God. 

Human nature plays {'s cruel games 0° 
losing and winning until the losers, mul 
titudinous and desperate, break up tie 
game and clean out the old sweat-shop 
society and begin again. Dut the seme 
old game goeson. R2medy will come 
at all by renovation of human cature, and 
not by revolution of institutions. 

Stull the ear of every Christian priest 
and teacher should be alert to hear the 
cry of the oppressed, discontented, and 
distressed. 

While I cannot hold with Dr. M° Glynn 


that hia silvery cloud that glows in glory 
—the Hanry George theory—isa avout to 
descend with coolness upon our econom! 
fevers, yet we both can look up tegethe 
and see the New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven; and one by one 
we muy make ready for citiz nship ti 
that kingdom of God. 


SLAVeS STILL SOLD. 


Biitish vessels in the Re Sea have lately 
captured four slave dhows, and the 
Egyptian Government has fitted them up 
as crulsers for the suppression of the in- 
famcu3 trade. The slavers were never to 
bold before. They take their humar 
cargoes to Jeddah, which {is the port of 
Mecca on the Rad and they bold'y 
incur the greatest risks. Less than thre« 
weeks ago the launch of a British man-of- 
war was attacked by a slaver, and é!x 
Englishmen were wounded in the fizht. 
The dhow was, however, sunk, and forty. 
three slaves were reecued. 

The slave-dealers are Soudanese, the 
followers of the new Mahdi. Al! reatric 
tion upon siave-stealing tn the Soudar 
being now removed, they have ones mor 
tapped their old source of supply tr 
Soutbern Darfur and the Babr el Ghaz:’ 
region. Slaves are being driven hy 
thousands to Khartoum. If the dealer: 


can only smuggle their victims over to 
J ddah and Mecca their profi's sre enor 
mous Young women aud big hoys wh: 
can be driven to the coast at a total cost f 
not over $25 aplece sell readily fo th: 
larger Arabian town? for from five to ter 
times the amount.—[New York Sun. 


Says Frank Siddal', ‘' I inh«le Componnd 
Oxygen nearly every day of my I'fe, ir invig 
orates the nerve centers. My capecty for 
work increases, and also mv enjoyment of 
life. Igoto Drs Starkey & Palen’s offices at 
any bour tha’ I am able to get away from 
my office. I prefer the morning, fori's ber - 
inflaence endures throng” out the day 
Then I come straight back and buckle t 
work again. I am @ well man 1ow, an’ 
continue its use only as an invigorator; bn 
hoth my wife and eon have tried tt (th 
former for serions complaints) with the mos 
satisfactory resuits. 

‘* Dr. Starkey left a Incrative practice te 
apply the frutts of long researches ; and if he 
had advertised as I have done, he won'd 
now be a millionaire. But he and bis part- 
ner, Dr. Palen, are well-known. Here 1 
Jadge William D. Kelly, ‘the father of the 
House of Representatives,’ as he is called 
Ask him.”’ 

Yea,”’ said Jadge Kelley, *‘I can endor:: 
all that Mr. Siddail has gald about the bene 
fits of Compound Oxygen, for it was the 
means of restoring me to health after every 
thing else had failed, and I thought I mu- 
die. I had freqneut hemorrhages But Com 
pound Oxygen came to my notice; I tried 1 
and was saved.’’ 

‘‘T have known Dr. Starkey for thirty 
years,’’ resumed Mr. Siddall. ‘ Heis worth) 
of my most sincere indorsement. Batl Wis: 
he would advertise h's great remedy.’’ 

Drs Svarkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, will send their pamphie: 
of cures and testimonals to anybody who 
will write for It, 


enjoy, 


| 


[READING NOTICE 


The Jacob Sharp Trial 


And a Now Famous Letter 
Which Came Out of It. 


A reporter waa sent to interview Mrs Harriet 
Hubbard A yerin regard to her tonic “ Vita Nuova,” 
which now seers tobe ereating sucha furor among 
tiie leading public men as well as the masses of the 
people, Sald Mrs. Ayer: ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’ you know, 
1s made from a preseription of one of our leading 
physicians, which was given me fora srerlous illness. 
and abso'ufely contairs no miners! Ingre tient 
being strictly vegetable. Tothis 1 pledge my word 
It acted so wonderful yin my case that [ began to 
manufacture it, and sent it to various prominent 
men whom I knew were il!, and asked them to give 
me theic honest opinions of it after a fair tria| 
according to directions. Without exception, 't has 
worked iike a cherm, and relieved an anount of 
sullerng | belleve heretofore unequaled by any 
other medicine. Of course, I have besides a large 
number of lett ra from poor people and invalids 
Who #re compsratively unknown, and I bave only 
selected for publication tho3ze sent me by persons of 
netlonal reputatation, and! think I have presented 
an array never before seen Indorsing a remedy, and 
from people whose atatements must coluimand con 
idence in the community. Ordinary testimonials 
are ¢ither hot signed at all, or from people living in 
faraway | whe that your readers have never heard 
of, and have no menana of demonstrating whether or 
not they are genuine. Now read the letter from 
Mr. Detancey Nicoll, Assistant District Attorney, 

no Des distinvuished bimself while in that 


“NEW YORK, Jane 2s, 1887, 

MS. AYER: i have delayed my acknowledg 
ment of your gift chiefly to give you my deliberate 
judgment upoa the meritof yourtonle | I may now 
write you that, aftera trialof a week, during which 
I have eonformed to the directions on the label. I 
4meceonvVinced that * Vita Nuova’ Is ail that you 
claim it to be. have used it with greater confi- 
dence thanothers might, because l knew 3ou would 
not recomend 80 earnestly a mixture which did not 
have the qual.ties vou avow It possesses. But if 
my contidence in you Was great, my faith in *Vita 
Nuova’ iz now greater, t began t> take it after 
four weeks’ steady work In the Sharp case, when 
my energies were nearly exhausted. It has not 
only added to my physical vitality, but has clark 
fi-d the mind and stimutated its action. 

“T yave one bottle to Mr. Martine and ong *o Col. 
Fellows. Their expertence is the same as mine, 
They regarititas au antidote against exhaustion, 
and attribute to its influence alone a greater capa- 
city for mental effort than they have ever known. 
Very faithfully yours, DELANCEY Nic oLL. 

‘ Here is @ letter from Prof. David Swing, th? 
leading divine of Chicago, & man whoae reputation 
fs world-wide: 

LAKE Geneva, Wis... June 28, 1337. 

‘‘ DEAR FRIEND MRS AYER: You and | have so 
long beea person3l frienis that I am almost afraid 
that my regard for you helps make yo r‘ Vita Nu 
ova’ better than other medicines. It finds In my 
organ sin an enemy that has ‘held the fort’ for 
thirty years, but it has already brought me peace 
and hope. if has great merit asa neip to nature. I 
am vlad itis nota magical compound nor the jaice 
of some plant found in the heart of Africa by some 
neaven-gpuidedtramp, butis wholly rational and set- 
eutifie. With ki.dest wishes, your friend, 

DAVID Swit:. 

‘Here ts one from Hon, S. S. Cox.ex - Minister to 
Turkey. [ft is tot mecessary to teil sour readers 
who Mr. tox tes 

‘Thave the pleasure to state that "have been par 
taking of the * Vita Nuova.’ whith is most benefi- 
clal fer aporson of my pecutlar femperam nt and 
health, and | eheerfully give my testimouial ia its 
behalf. itis well named’ New Life” Yours truly. 


S. Cox. 
June i7 


“Mr. Steele Mackaye, the eminent dramatlat: 
“Tean truly say that i bave uever found any rem 
edy forinsomnia and nervous strain equal to your 
‘Vita Muova.” [have no doubt that every one who 

will vive it. 4 fair trial wiilecho my cpinion 
Yours reepectfully, STEKLE MAckaYR, 

“June 22. 

Now, here is another from Mrs. Griet!, wife of 
the celebrated connoisseur and co!leetor: 

AYER: Inclosed fing $3.0) for three 
mote bottles of ‘Nita Nuova.’ INEVER SAW ANY 
IHING LIKE Il. hive heen ab'e to sleep every 
night since taking tee first dose. Befor: commence: 
ing the ‘Vita’ my nights were ALTOGETHER 
SLEEPLESS. (rratefally yours, 

Mrs. B. GRIEFF. 

“yecould fil a column with similar letters. 
(rong those who have written sre Major Gen. 
tiufus D. Billings, Esq . Attorney at Law, 


 Droadway; Hon. John Russell Young, ex-Minister | 


to China, Col Samuel Do nelson, Doorkeeper 
tlouse of Representativea, Washington, LD Hon, 
Amos J. Cummings, Member of Congress and editor 
af the New Yerk * Eventing Sun;”’ Hon G. 
stahlnecker, M. C.; John F. Chamberlain, Eaq.., 
Wa-hipetor, Db. C. ‘bhis certainly shou'd be aufti 
clest to induce sulferers to try the medicine, partic 
uiarly as lLins:ston refunding its cost to any one 
who falis to derive benefit from its use.” 

“*Vita Nuova’ wlilrelieve any of the following 
yroptoins, Which are cach ana every one warnings 
f diseases which itis well to heed ; Coat+d tongue 
‘od bad taste fn the mcuth, particularly in the 
morning; bad breath, flatulency, pain in the top. 
front, or back of the head, b‘codshot eye3, cold 
hands or feet sleeplessness, dyspepsia pains In the 
back and legs, bad drearna, restlestness at night 

nervousness, loss of appetit? or rnorbid craving for 
food, dull, heavy feeling, with desiret goto sleep 
durirg the day, giddinesson arising, swiaiming of 
the head and vertigo, nausea, sour stomach 
nervous twitching of the muscles, particularly on 


first going and accumulation of .mueus In 
the tirouc. ‘* Of course,” said Mr.«. Ayer, de 

mand for ° Vite Nuova’ is very iarge but to in- 
.reas® its sale i whil not resort to the tricks of 
charlatans and qiscks. and shali maintaiu my 

nity and credi®. V.ta Nuo is unobt«inadle at 
the nearest drug store. all pubstitutes shoula be 
refused, as it can be ordered by roail at 61.10 per 
bottle from me at 49 and 4) Park Piace, New York "a 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Suilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tem).e 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plvimnouth Chureh. Brook- 
yn; Musie Hall, Cincinnat!, and of over 1.330 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


pvery partofthe country. Weinviteatte tion to oun 
hew styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to S100 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for al! information connected with onr art. De SCRIP- 
TIVE CiketLaARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


STINGS 


Wh THIEF VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 

(iver one hundred stvles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 


free. Please state wants, 
>, WHEELER REFLFCTOR CO 
2) Washington st. | 88 BE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicayy, Iil. 


14 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


roncearable une. 


No. 1 Sait 
Terry, $6 
Plosh, 6 
<> 
SMALL 
& co., 
4 Boston, 
Mass. 


CHURCH |! 

FRINK’S Patent Reflectors fo 
Gas or Oil, give the most powertal, 
softest cheapest & Best light knows 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 


elegant designs, Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberai 
fiscount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

1. P. FRINK, Pearl St. 


1857. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY N Y. BELI’ 


for Churcher, Schuoils, ete; ab 

Onimes and Peais. For more tha 

al} others 


McShane Bell { cundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes anp for CHURCHBB, & 


Send for Price and Catalogue. A *: 
H McSHANE co. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Bchools, Fire Alarms,Farmsa,ete, FU 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CLINTON H.MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the fines! grade of 
(HLROCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


A GHURCGH ORGAN FOB SALE ary. MC. a. 


Hall, Germantown, Phila. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of imitations ! 


j 


Panis EXPUSIITION, 1878. 
Highest Award Rew Orleans Exhibition. 


— FOR — 


® A POTENT REMEDY FoR ® 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspe 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera 
con valere nes from Aente wee 


nfantum. and 


arising from improper digestion. 
ments expressiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and 


acribed, and to-day it stands without a rival asad 
bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE WE 
mannfacture., 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. 
all Olega'e and Retail Druccista and PH 
generally, Prieo $1.00, Bold byD 
WM. F. KIDDER & ©O., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


Joke st., ¥. 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


Chronic en! 


Over 5.00 pnysicians hare sent to us the moet flatter. 
ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 


For 2 vears we have manufictnred the pee Fer- 


r the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively See- 


tive agent. It is not a secret remedr, but a acientific 
the formula of which is plainly rinted on 
eac ts created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
For the relia 
bility of our statements we respec refer tq 
SICIANH 
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